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Introduction 


A historian has a difficult time figuring out when the job is done. How 
much is enough? There is no easy answer. One does the best that one can. 
When I finished Windsor Locks History: Volume II, I thought that I was finished. 
As time went on, I kept researching our town’s past, I found more and more 
stories and photographs of old Windsor Locks. I turned them into Windsor 
Locks History: Volume III. I put drafts of each chapter up on five Windsor Locks 
Facebook pages, and got feedback, more information and more photos from 
town citizens. 

There are lots of photos on Facebook. Unfortunately, after a short while, 
they “disappear” into the depths of Facebook and are impossible to find. They 
become “lost” to future historians and readers of Windsor Locks history. I 
thought it would be good to organize the best of those photos, work them into 
chapters, and put them in a single place where people in the future can find 
them quickly and easily on the internet. They were turned into a handful of 
“Photo Essays” in Volume III. 

I put Volumes I and II and III on archive.ora for people to download for 
free. To find the three volumes, go to that website and do a search on “Windsor 
Locks History, Montemerlo”. That will take you to a page from which you can 
download any or all of the three volumes. You can also read them online. 

Windsor Locks Middle School has a History Club which has an annual 
contest. Many of the contestants over the past three years have made use of 
chapters of Volumes I and II. That History Club is a wonderful thing. It 
acquaints Windsor Locks children with town history, and it teaches them how to 
research and write it. Volume III will give them more material to draw from. 

Just as I used Dr. Henry J. Stiles’ 1863 three-volume book on the history 
of Windsor, CT and surrounding towns, and Jabez Haskell Hayden’s 1900 book 
Historical Sketches, I hope that future historians of Windsor Locks use Windsor 
Locks History: Volumes I, II and III. The history of our town should be written 
more often than every 120 years. 

I hope you enjoy Windsor Locks History: Volume III. 

Thank you very much. 

Mel Montemerlo 

July 18, 2020 



Chapter 1 


Richard Quagliaroli’s 
“The Box from the Locks” 



Everyone who lived in Windsor Locks in the 1960s remembers a black 
hearse with the words “The Box from the Locks” painted on the side. It was the 
prized possession of Richard Quagliaroli. It was absolutely unique. Richie’s 
mother often gave him grief over his car, but he kept it for quite a while. Ritchie 
graduated from Windsor Locks Hight School in 1960. You could often see him on 
Main Street, or stopped in front of Marconi’s, or in Dexter Plaza with his friends, 
Harold Sutton and Tommy Taravella. The “Box from the Locks” was known from 
Hartford to Springfield. Richie is in the photo above. Six more photos of the 
“Box from the Locks” are found below. 
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Chapter 2 

Five Photos of Main Street 
Taken from a Rooftop 

Here are five photographs of Main Street, Windsor Locks, CT, that were 
taken from a high level, probably from a rooftop. It is possible that they were 
taken from the roof of the J.R. Montgomery building. The timeframe is probably 
in the late 1960s, The photographer is unknown. 



Windsor Locks Main Street ~ 1960s 
Coly’s Hotel, the Railroad Station and canal 


You can see the canal, the railroad tracks, the Passenger train station. 
Across from the station is Coly’s Hotel. To the right of that is Saul Goldfarb’s 
block which includes a rooming house, Bianchi’s and Shonty’s. You can see two 
buildings on the North side of Grove Street. The first was Leary’s, then Mac’s 
Store and then Ray’s lunch. At the top right of the photo is the Burnap mansion. 
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Main St. Between Spring & Oak ~ 1960s 


The above photo is of the area between Oak Street on the right and 
Spring Street on the left. Marconi Brothers Luncheonette is on the left, and 
other stores going down to Gouin Real Estate, Daley’s Florist, Lillian’s, the Donut 
Kettle, the Rialto Theater, Swede’s Jewelers and Sid’s Modern Drug, at the 
corner of Oak and Main Streets. 
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Main St. between Church & Spring ~ 1960s 


This is the northern half of the block between Church and Spring Streets. 
The Bank is on the left. AD’s Pizzeria is in the middle. You can see the Southern 
New England Telephone company, which is the long, two story building behind 
the bank. Carlisle’s used to be just to the left of the bank, but that was gone by 
the time this photo was taken. 
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Main St between Church & Spring Sts. 1960s 


This is the Southern half of the block between Church and Spring Streets. 
You can see Charland’s Pharmacy, the ABC ????, and Elm Press, and ???. 
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Main & Church Sts, Bridge Entrance ~ 1960s 


This photo shows the corner of Main and Church Streets. On the South 
corner is the Bridgeview Restaurant. You can see the canal bridge, on the left, 
which leads the bridge to Warehouse Point. Parallel with Church St. but up to 
the left just past the bridge, is State Street, which goes to the right and was 
unpaved. It had a number of rental housing units. 
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Chapter 3 

The Old Yellow Tavern 


INTRODUCTION 

The “Old Yellow Tavern” was already a landmark in Windsor Locks when 
the town was incorporated in 1854. According to an article in the Sept. 26, 1957 
Windsor Locks Journal : “The building was originally a three-story brick 
structure, and history relates that George Washington once stopped at the 
Tavern overnight, while on a trip through this area. It is believed to have been 
built in the early 1800s”. Below is a photo of the Old Yellow Tavern. 



TUB OLI> VILLOW TAVKBN, WIN DIO ft LOCKS. 


The first book on the history of Windsor Locks was Jabez Haskell 
Hayden’s “Historical Sketches”. His book only mentions the Old Yellow Tavern 
once. He says on page 10, “About fifty years ago, the brick makers got 
moulding sand, say twenty rods south of the yellow tavern, now owned by Miss 
Webb, and a skeleton was there exhumed.” Since his book was published in 
1900, the Old Yellow Tavern was owned by a “Miss Webb” in 1850. 

A search of the Windsor Locks Journal archives yielded 241 “hits”. 

Most of them were not about the Old Tavern, but about things such as train and 
car accidents which happened near the Tavern. Other articles were about 
historical changes in the town that happened near the Old Yellow Tavern. They 
included the building of the town’s sewer system, turning South Main Street 
into a macadam road, installing electric light poles along South Main Street, and 
installing the trolley system. The most interesting thing that happened near the 
Old Yellow Tavern was that an 8 foot long, 200 pound sturgeon was caught by a 
fisherman in the river near it. ( Windsor Locks Journal, August 9, 1901) 
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LOCATION OF THE OLD YELLOW TAVERN 


The tavern was demolished in about 1956 to make way for the approach 
to the new bridge which would carry the 1-95 Expressway across the 
Connecticut River to Warehouse Point. The following map shows where the 
Tavern stood. 



X marks where the Old Yellow Tavern stood 


The location is also shown on the O. H. Bailey 1877 Map of Windsor 
Locks. While it isn’t marked, the white arrow at the lower left of the map points 
to it. You can see a yellow building across from the locks on the canal. It is just 
above the locks of the canal, and just to the left of South Street. 



O.H.Bailey 1877 Map of Windsor Locks. The white 
arrow points to the Old Yellow Tavern 
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The following photograph, which was provided by Chet Pohorylo gives a 
visual feel for where the Old Yellow Tavern was. You can see that it was on 
South Main Street, across from the locks of the canal. 



The tavern was demolished in about 1956 to make way for the approach 
to the new bridge for the Interstate 95 Expressway which crosses the 
Connecticut River from Windsor Locks to Warehouse Point. 

In the next photo, the Old Yellow Tavern only has two floors. The top 
floor had been removed. According to an article in the Sept. 26,1957 Windsor 
Locks Journal article, the building was originally a three-story brick structure. 
The Sept. 26,1957 Windsor Locks Journal article said that the third floor had 
been removed “some years earlier”. That would probably after the Bednarz 
family bought the property, and it became the family’s home. 
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Wirktaw UkIcs was in a prime place for buMnev* because il was Unrated on ihe hanks of the 
Connecticut River, which brought trade and freight from all over. Prior to the Kidding of the 
canal, river men poled their scow* upstream. They stopped for refreshment at the Old Yellow 
Tavern, pictured here. (WLHS.) 


Now we will examine the history of the Old Yellow Tavern. The main 
questions of interest are: 

- What was the Old Yellow Tavern used for during its lifetime? 

- Who were the owners of the Old Yellow Tavern? 

- Who were the proprietors of the Old Yellow Tavern? 

A number of articles in the Windsor Locks Journal provided excellent 
information on the these topics. 

USES OF THE OLD YELLOW TAVERN 

What business was the Old Yellow Tavern in? In other words, what 
services did it provide in order to attract customers. According to an article in 
the Sept. 26,1957 Windsor Locks Journal, the Old Yellow tavern is believed to 
have been built in the early 1800s. This fits with the fact we know it was used 
by people who worked on boats that operated on the Connecticut River in the 
time before the Canal was built in 1829. According to the Wikipedia article on 
the Enfield Falls Canal: 

“Prior to the opening of the canal, the scows or flat-bottomed boats which 
plied the Connecticut River could only ascend the falls by engaging local 
fallsmen to propel the craft forward utilizing set poles. One talisman was 
required for each ton of cargo. Not only did the added labor costs make this 
method of overtaking the falls expensive, but the amount of cargo that could be 
transported was limited to approximately ten tons. Any additional freight had to 
be offloaded at Warehouse Point on the East bank and warehoused for later 
transport or carried around the falls by ox teams.” 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Enfield Falls Canal 
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More information about the fallsmen was found in Nellie Grace Abbe’s 
article: “Traffic on the Connecticut River Half a Century Ago”. 
https://books.google.com/books?id=JxY9AQAAIAAJ&pg=PP8... 

It tells us that fallsmen used the Old Yellow Tavern as a place to get meals and 
overnight lodging. 

Prior to that use, it is difficult to figure out what other uses could have 
been made of the Old Yellow Tavern. In 1800, there were only a handful of 
people living in the Pine Meadow district of Windsor, where the Tavern was 
situated. 

Since the canal was built to allow boats to go around the Falls at Enfield, 
we can assume that after 1829, when the canal opened, it needed to find a new 
means of making money, since the fallsmen were no longer needed. 

The May 1,1898 issue of the Springfield Republican said that Mr. John 
Moran had leased the Old Yellow Tavern, and ran it as a “coach house," that is, 
as a “Stagecoach House," which is a place on a stagecoach route, where 
passengers could stop for a meal and/or find lodging for a night. John Moran 
was born in Suffield in about 1821. He lived in Hartford and in New York for a 
while. In both places, he worked in the restaurant and hotel business. It was 
after that that he leased the Old Yellow Tavern. We can estimate that he was 
about 25 after he finished his jobs in Hartford and New York, and took over the 
Old Yellow Tavern. That indicates that he took over as proprietor of the Yellow 
Tavern in about 1846. Our next source gives us more reason to believe it. 

In “Stagecoach Travel and Some Aspects of the Staging Business in New 
England, 1800-1850," Oliver W. Homes describes the 1820-1840 period as the 
heyday for the New York - Boston stagecoach business. 
https://www.istor.ora/stable/25080744?seq=1 

The Windsor Locks Journal issue of September 26, 1957 says that the Old 
Yellow Tavern was halfway between Boston and New York, on what was then 
the main highway between the two cities. Now we know that the Old Yellow 
Tavern was a provider of overnight stays and meals for passengers on that stage 
line. The period when John Moran leased the Tavern was in the 1940s and 
1950s, which fits with era of Stagecoach houses. 

The era of stagecoach houses began to wind down when the railroads 
were built, which took the place of stagecoaches for transporting people for 
long distances. The railroad was built through Windsor Locks in 1845. So now 
we know the second major use of the Old Yellow Tavern. 

We should note here that John Moran became an important man in 
Windsor Locks. After leaving the Old Yellow Tavern, he purchased the Block 
that later became known as the Moses Goldfarb block, where Bianchi’s 
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Restaurant, and Shonty’s Restaurant were later situated. There he ran a general 
store and a saloon. 

What did the Old Yellow Tavern do to make money after that being a 
coach house? We get the answer from articles in the Windsor Locks Journal. 
The July 24,1908 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal has an article which states: 
“While the family of Thomas Jarvis was absent from their home in the Yellow 
Tavern last Saturday night, somebody entered the house by way of a cellar 
window and prowled around some of he rooms. They made a raid on the pantry 
and refrigerator, apparently in search of food rather than other things.” This 
article indicates that there was a family living in the Old Yellow Tavern. This is 
the first indication that the operations of the Tavern were now in renting 
apartments and rooms, rather than its old business of nightly rentals to fallsmen 
and stagecoach passengers. 

Another clue comes from a Windsor Locks Journal article in the August 
27,1915 issue. Henry Farmer and Flora Norman were married in St. Mary’s 
Church, and held their wedding dinner at the Old Yellow Tavern. So the Tavern 
was used to hold dinners and parties. 

The Feb. 11,1921 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal, said that John 
Duggan, aged 13, son of Mr and Mrs Patrick Duggan, died at their home in the 
Old Yellow Tavern. The indication here is that the Old Yellow Tavern was then a 
place where families and individuals could live. In this function, it would have 
been functioning as a rooming house or an apartment house. 

In the Sept. 15 1922 Windsor Locks Journal, there was an advertisements 
for five rooms for rent in the Old Yellow Tavern. This tends to confirm the place 
was being operated as a rooming/apartment house. 

The last four articles indicate that the Old Yellow Tavern, in the early 1900s 
was both renting rooms and apartments for longer term stays, while still having 
a restaurant which serviced parties such as wedding parties. 

Then the June 23, 1923 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal tells us that 
Mr. G. L. Bidwell sold the Old Yellow Tavern to Jacob Bednarz and Stanley Karp. 

The September 26, 1957 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal, which said 
that the Old Yellow Tavern was last owned by the Stanley Bednarz, whose family 
lived there. That means that the final use of the Old Yellow Tavern, from 
sometime after 1923 until the it was demolished in 1956, was as a private family 
home. The article also says: “Some years ago, the third floor was removed, and 
it has since been used as a two story home.” 


We can now summarize the uses of the Old Yellow Tavern in chronological 
order, although the exact beginning and end dates for each use is not known: 
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- 1800 - 1829: an Inn for fallsmen to get a meal and room for the night. 

- 1835 - 1855: Stagecoach Inn for the New York - Boston Stagecoach Line 

- ????- 1923: Apartment/Rooming house, with a restaurant. 

- 1923 - 1956: Single Family home. 

OWNERS OF THE OLD YELLOW TAVERN 

Who were the owners of the Old Yellow Tavern? The September 26,1957 
Windsor Locks Journal article said: “The building stood on property in the so- 
called Pine Meadow section, on land purchased by Henry Denslow, and was for 
many years owned by succeeding generations of that family. In 1902, the late 
Alfred Saxton purchased the property.” The June 23,1923 issue of the Windsor 
Locks Journal tells us that Mr. G. L. Bidwell sold the Old Yellow Tavern to Jacob 
Bednarz and Stanley Karp. 

In his 1900 book, “Historical Sketches," Jabez Haskell Hayden said that a 
Miss Webb owned the Yellow Tavern. He provided no information about her. No 
other references to her ownership of the Tavern were found. 

The March 9,1895 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal, said: “Mrs. Louisa 
A. Hayden, a sister of the late Mrs. Myron S. Webb of this place, died in 
Mendocino, Cal., Friday, the 22nd. Previous to her departure for the West about 
25 years ago, she owned and occupied for many years, the yellow tavern at the 
lower end of the town. She was 77 years old.” Unfortunately, it didn’t say when 
she was an owner of the Old Yellow Tavern. 

We can summarize the list of owners as follows, even though we don’t 
know how to fit Mrs. Hayden into the list. 

16?? - 1902: The Denslow family 

1900 : Miss Webb 

???? - 1923: G. L. Bidwell 

1923 - ????: Jacob Bednarz and Stanley Karp. 

???? - 1956: Zigmund Bednarz family 
1902 - ????: Alfred Saxton 
???? - ????: Louisa Hayden 


PROPRIETORS OF THE OLD YELLOW TAVERN 

Who were the proprietors of the Old Yellow Tavern? They were the people 
who managed it, but may not have owned it. Here is what was found. 

As we saw above, John Moran was the proprietor during the Old Yellow 
Tavern’s time as a stagecoach Inn for the New York - Boston Stage line. 
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The September 12,1898 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal said that 
John Francis just died, and that he had been well known as a proprietor of the 
Old Yellow Tavern. It did not say when he was a proprietor of the Tavern. 

In summary, we have a list of two known proprietors of the Old Yellow Inn. 
Here they are: 

- John Moran (1840-1860 approximately) 

- John Francis 

CONCLUSION: 

The Windsor Locks Journal had many articles about the Old Yellow Tavern 
during the years (1880-1970) that it was published. Those articles, and a number 
of other articles, provide the information for the development of this history of 
the Old Yellow Tavern. The sources were given above, next to the use of the 
information they provided. A complete list of those sources is given below. The 
Old Yellow Tavern is now gone, but we have excellent photos of the building, 
and have identified the place where it existed. We have traced the different 
things it did to make a profit, and have identified many of the owners and 
proprietors of the Tavern. 

The story of the Old Yellow Tavern is a wonderful example of two of the 
most important lessons of life: 

1) One must adapt to a changing world in order to be successful in the 
long term. 

2) There are some things that are so powerful that we can’t adapt to them. 

The “adapt or die” rule is ruthlessly powerful. One definition of “intelligence” is 
the ability to survive. The Old Yellow Tavern was successful in its early days by 
providing a place for “Fallsmen” who worked on boats on the Connecticut River 
to get a meal and a place to stay for the night. The Canal was built to allow 
boats to go around Enfield Falls, which meant that there was no more need for 
the fallsmen. But when the canal was built, it was in the heyday of stagecoach 
lines. If you wanted to travel a long distance, stagecoach was the way to go. 
Windsor Locks was at the center of the important stagecoach line between New 
York and Boston. The Old Yellow Tavern became a “Coach House”, that is, a 
place where passengers on the stage coach line to stop for a meal and/or a 
room for the night. Unfortunately, when trains became available, the coach lines 
died, and the Old Yellow Tavern lost its method of being successful. So it went 
into the business of renting rooms and apartments, while retaining its business 
of hosting parties such as wedding dinners. Windsor Locks was growing and 
people needed a place to rent a room or an apartment. After a while, the 
downtown area of Windsor Locks was filled with low-rent rooms and 
apartments. Finally a family bought the Old Yellow Tavern, took off its third floor, 
and turned it into a single family residence. All of these changes allowed the 
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Old Yellow Tavern to exist as a useful place from the early 1800s to 1956. It 
successfully adapted to a number of major changes in its world. 

However, a challenge came along that was impossible to adapt to. The 
State of Connecticut was building its enormous and economically important 
Interstate highway system. 1-95 had to cross the Connecticut River by going 
through the lot that the Old Yellow Tavern was situated on for a century and a 
half. Unfortunately, there are things that happen in the world, which are too big 
to adapt to. The building was demolished to make way for the Interstate. One 
has to give great credit to those who successfully owned and operated the Old 
Yellow Tavern through a century and a half of staying alive and thriving during 
large changes in its environment. The Old Yellow Tavern, its proprietors and 
owners provided an important lesson in life to the people of Windsor Locks. 
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Chapter 4 

Indian Fair in Windsor Locks -1941 


INTRODUCTION 

Windsor Locks hosted an Indian Fair in September and October of 1941. 
Photographs of this event were taken by John Collier Jr, for the United States 
Office of War Information. They now are in the archives of the Library of 
Congress. The event was sponsored by the “Windsor Locks Indian 
Association”. No information could be found about this Association, and a 
search of the archives of the Windsor Locks Journal shows that the newspaper 
never mentioned the name of that organization. 

With that background, let’s take a look at all of the photographs of that 
Indian Fair. The content of the photos tell us a lot about the plight of the 
American Indians at that time. Such Fairs were a common way for American 
Indians to raise money at that time. As you will see in the photos, the scenes at 
the Fair were not indicative of life on the Reservations. The photos are excellent 
for revealing how American Indians were seen by residents of a small New 
England town in the early 1940s. 

I attended St. Mary’s Elementary School in Windsor Locks in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, and I attended a number of “Indian” events at the 
school. As in the photos we are about to see, these events included American 
Indians, dressed in costumes of an earlier time, and more akin to what we would 
see in movies than what existed on Reservations at the time. We were asked to 
bring in donations for the Indians at such events. When I first saw the photos 
that are about to be shown, those shows at St. Mary’s Elementary School 
immediately came to mind. I remember being mesmerized at those events, and 
noticing how much the costumed Indians looked just I expected from the 
movies. 

While information about the location of the Indian Fair could not be found, 
you might guess from the following photos that it would have been somewhere 
around the area of Bradley Field. 

It is informative to examine the photos for the things that were on sale at 
the Indian Fair. The automobiles and the style of dress of local citizens of the 
town are also informative. It occurred in the middle of World War II. 
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This first photo is of the grounds where the Fair was held. You can see 
the teepees, and the cars. No mention could be found as to whether any of the 
cars belonged to any of the Indians, or how the teepees and equipment was 
transported to the Fair Grounds. It seems likely that the Fair Grounds were on 
the West side of Windsor Locks, in the Bull Run section, which was originally 
known as “The Plains”. 
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Above is a photo of a young Indian boy wearing a full headdress. 
There is something a little wrong with the photo. Historically, Indians 
won their feathers for doing something well. One did not have a lot of 
feathers when one was young. This headdress was that of a Chief. 
Oh well, maybe there was some “artistic license” going on. 



Here are three Indian women selling their wares. Their 
costumes look more reasonable than the young boy’s outfit, although 
they might have been wearing more beads and jewelry than they 
might in daily life. A close look at their wares shows beaded work, 
which may well have been done by the Indians, but the metal rings are 
an indication that some of what they were selling was commercially 
manufactured. 
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Above is a photo of some more of the wares that were for sale. 



The Indian dolls look manufactured. The dolls’ faces are too perfect to 
have been carved. The perfectly made pipe and the metal rings also 
look a bit commercial. The baskets, cloth-work, leatherwork and 
painted rocks could well have been made by the Indians. Such 
comments were found in other write-ups on the Windsor Locks Indian 
Fair. 
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Here we have an Indian “Psychic” who knows all and sees all, and Chief 
Swimming Eel, who is a direct descendant of two famous Indians, Massassoit 
and Ponus. 

Please note that the comments here are not meant to be negative about 
the Indians. This Fair looks more than a bit like the “Medicine Shows” that had 
been a staple of the West for a long time, and were put on by white men. In the 
medicine shows, truth was not the objective. This chapter is meant to be a 
description of the mores of a time and a place, which is far removed from today. 
The culture of small town America in the 1940s shaped the fair. The ways of 
regarding Blacks and Indians back in the 1940s were much different than they 
are now, but we still have a long way to go. The Indians in this Fair were just 
doing what they could to “make a buck” during difficult times. What the Indians 
were doing here tell us as much about the white small town citizens as it does 
about the Indians. They were giving their customers what their customers 
expected, and what they knew the customers would pay for. 
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In the above photo we see a local woman examining the wares that are for 
sale. Other local citizens are in the background. It is interesting that the men 
were dressed in “jacket and tie” for an Indian Fair out in a field. The men’s hats 
were common at that time period. 
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In the photo below, we have another Chief and a woman selling popcorn 
and other novelties. As you continue to examine the photos, note the number 
of male Indians wearing the headdress of a Chief. 
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The following photo was from the website: 
https://www.loc.aov/item/2017820774/ 

The words that went with this photo were as follows: 

“Windsor Locks, Connecticut. Crowd witnessing performers at the Indian 
fair to the accompaniment of Gene Autry singing "Below the Border." The 
local Indian association sponsored the Indian fair” 

If that was the case, the singing must have come from a record rather than 
Gene Autry in person. If it was Gene Autry, the crowd would have been looking 
at him, and the Windsor Locks Journal would have had a big article about it. 










Above is a local man with three Indians. The Indians in the Fair were not 
all from a single tribe. They came from all over the East and some from the 
Southwest. The Fair was like a carnival used to be. It moved from place to 
place. Below are two Indians, resting up. 
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CONCLUSION 


In 1941, Windsor Locks hosted an Indian Fair, which drew Indians from all 
over the East and as far as the Southeast. Like carnivals, the Fairs move from 
place to place. We saw a popcorn machine such as those used in theaters and at 
traveling shows. We saw in the photos that the crafts sold at the Fair were both 
made by Indians and manufactured commercially. Even today’s craft fairs have 
both items which are made by craftsmen, and items which were bought in large 
quantities from commercial operations. From the photos, we saw that the local 
citizenry seemed to be enjoying themselves. We saw exaggerated, such as a 
medicine man who was a psychic, and who “Knows all.” Fortune tellers have 
been around for a long time. 

Small-time Indian Shows appeared annually at St. Mary’s Elementary 
School, in which a single Indian dressed in a fine Indian costume and headdress 
would come and tell stories, and show Indian items. The students were asked to 
make a contribution to the tribe that he represented. 

All of this is an indication of how Indians were looked upon in America in 
the 1940s. While attitudes toward them have improved, we still have a long way 
to go. It is probable that the Indians involved felt like they were putting 
something over on the customers, and that the customers were feeling superior 
to these people who came to entertain them. 

We got a look at how the citizenry dressed at a Fair that was held in an 
open field. The men were in jacket and tie, and the women were dressed up in 
the fashion of the day. 

This set of historic photographs provide a view of a cultures which existed 
at the time, and which are still evolving. 


SOURCES 

The original photographs can be found at: 
https://www.loc.aov/search/?dates=1900/1999&fa=online- 
format:imaae%7Clocation:connecticut%7Ccontributor:collier.+john. 

+jr%7Csubject:windsor+locks 

https://www.knowol.com/information/connecticut/windsor-locks-indian- 

fair-1941 / 


(https://picrvl.com/media/windsor-locks-connecticut-indian- 

participatinq-in-indian-fair-sponsored-bv) 
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Chapter 5 

The Triple Murder at Bull Run 

The story of the triple murder on January 2, 1874 is told in the Hartford 
Daily Courant of January 4,1874. That document can be seen in the archives of 
the Hartford Courant. This article covers the finding of three corpses in what 
was referred to in that article as a tavern or a brothel, and a place of the worst 
reputation. The article said that the building was two miles from Windsor 
Locks, and about four miles from Granby. No house was within three quarters 
of a mile of the place. Here is an old map. 



The white “Bull Run House” sign points to that crossroad on the map. A 
closer look shows that the horizontal road is now Spring Street. The vertical 
road is now Turnpike Road. 

It should be noted that the January 4,1874 article only tells what was 
learned in the first two days after the murder, and says that a $300 reward had 
been offered by the Windsor Locks selectmen for the arrest of the guilty parties. 
As of that time, it was not known who was guilty. A search for information as 
to what happened after the Jan. 4, 1784 article did not provide any results. 
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Below is a photo of the building where the murders were committed. 



The story is that on January 2, a man came to a meeting of the Windsor 
Locks town authority and announced a murder in the building shown above. A 
group of about 20 went out to see what happened. They found the mutilated 
corpses of three people. One was Timothy Billings, the “keeper” of the house, 
his wife and another woman named Julia Hayes. Portions of Mrs. Billings 
clothes were on fire. The hour was late, and it was too dim to see much, so a 
“jury” was formed and they returned the next morning. 

The place had a terrible reputation. A few months earlier, a man died of a 
morphine overdose, and a few months before that, a man who was in the 
company of the Hayes woman was found dead there. 

The examination of Mr. and Mrs. Billings proved nothing, and a verdict of 
suicide was rendered. The article said: “there have been a great many drunken 
creatures robbed of large and small amounts of money at this literally, den of 
thieves, and the entire locality has for years been accursed in the eyes of the 
respectable people of the adjoining towns. 

The first to find the murders were two peddlers. They looked around and 
saw the murderers who ran off. They found two other men nearby and took 
them back to see what had happened. The two men they found had also seen 
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the murderers and agreed as to their appearance. Mr. Baker went to Windsor 
Locks and reported the murders to the meeting of the town authorities that was 
going on at the time, as mentioned above. 

A group went out to do more searching of the house. They found $500 in 
cash in one place, and $225 was found in another part of the house. So either 
the killers were not thieves, or they didn’t look very hard for money. Guns were 
also found at the house, but there was no way to know if they belonged to Mr. 
Billings. 

A couple of men were brought in for questioning, but they were released. 
The final paragraph of the newspaper story said that it was hoped that the 
murderers would be captured, and get the penalty they deserve. 

No additional information on the murders could be found. 


SOURCES: 

Hartford Courant Archives can be used to get the article “The Terrible Tragedy at 
Windsor Locks” in the January 4, 1974 issue of the Hartford Daily Courant. The 
following website address is for that newspaper’s archive. Do a search on the 
title of the article, and it will take you to it. 

htt ps://www.newspapers.com /t itle 4465/hartford courant/? 
xid=540&gclid=CjwKCAiA3abwBRBqEiwAKwlCA Zna88vSiDt9Agl_zl9BD CMm 

piGcL dgF9ZPVblhgVC kLk4o 0zbL hoC aRQ QAvD BwE 
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Chapter 6 

Frank’s Restaurant 



Frank’s Restaurant, Elm St. & Rt. 75, !950s 
Emma “Ma” Fisher’s Esso Station at right. 


Frank’s Restaurant was a popular place to eat. It was across the 
highway from Bradley Field. It was next to Emma “Ma” Fisher’s Esso Station. 
The Restaurant was owned by Frank E. Hancock, Sr., whose nickname was 
“Pickle”, and his brother, Albert. Frank was born on March 26,1929 to Albert 
Hancock and Sigrid Johnson Hancock, of Vernon CT. He had a sister, Margorie, 
and three brothers: Albert (Bud), Richard (Dick) and Kenneth (Bim). His family 
moved to Windsor Locks, and he attended Windsor Locks High School, where 
he met Jeanette Quagliaroli. 



Frank &Jeanette Hancock, 1964 
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Frank and Jeanette were married in 1952, and lived at 77 Pershing Road. 
They had one son, Frank, and three daughters: Carol, Kathleen and Nancy. 

Frank loved fishing and camping with his family, as well as with his brother 
Richard and Richard’s two sons. He loved dinner parties and playing cards with 
friends. He enjoyed baseball. He was a Yankee fan. 

Frank was known as a kind, hard working man. He and his brother Albert 
owned and operated Frank’s Restaurant and the Dairy Cream from its inception, 
until Albert went to work for the State of Connecticut in the mid 1960s. They 
continued to operate the Dairy Cream in partnership until the early 1970, when 
Albert became the sole proprietor. Frank continued with Frank’s restaurant until 
his sudden death at age 47 on 7/1/1976. At that time the restaurant closed and 
stayed closed until it was totally destroyed in the 1979 tornado. 

Below is a photo of the interior of Frank’s Restaurant. 



Interior of Frank’s Restautant 


Below is a photo of the Dairy Cream. 



The Dairy Cream at night 
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Following is a photo of Frank’s Restaurant during the Tornado of 1979. 



Following are photos of Frank’s after the hurricane of 1979. 



1979 Tornado. Part of Frank’s Restaurant 
is at the left. 
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SOURCES 

Email from Albert Hancock’s grandson, Albert E. (Bud) Hancock III, on the 
ownership of Frank’s Restaurant and the Dairy Cream. 

Email from Frank Hancock’s daughter, Kathy Minde, on March 28, 2020 
which included information about Frank as well as five photos. 

Article in Hartford Courant, July 2, 1976 on the death of Frank Hancock. 

https://www.leaacv.com/obituaries/hartfordcourant/obituarv.aspx?n=maraaret- 

hancock-antonacci&pid=2492887 

Obituary of Margaret Hancock, wife of Albert Hancock, who was the brother of 
Frank Hancock. Hartford Courant, August 7, 2004. 
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Chapter 7 


The Windsor Locks of 1900 in Photos 


The era from 1880 to 1920 was a time of massive change and growth in 
Windsor Locks. A number of entrepreneurs had developed factories along the 
canal to make use of the transportation enabled by the canal, and later to make 
use of the water power enabled by the canal. The railroad then came through, 
and provided even faster and better transportation for goods from the mills. 
Immigrants were coming to Windsor Locks from Europe to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 

At that time, Windsor Locks was a “horse and buggy” town. Automobiles 
had not yet been invented and didn’t become common until after 1920. Only 
the wealthy had a horse or a carriage. In 1900, the streets had not yet been 
paved. 

In other words, Windsor Locks has a certain “look” at this time. The 
purpose of this chapter is to present a number of photos which capture the look 
and feel of Windsor Locks at that time. Words can help describe that time and 
look, but photos bring that time and look back to life. 

The first source of these photos is the Connecticut Digital Archive, where 
the photos can be found at: 

https://collections.ctdiaitalarchive.ora/islandora/search/windsor%20locks? 
type=edismax&cp=islandora%3Aroot&islandora solr search naviaation=0&f%5 
B0%5D=RELS EXT isMemberOfCollection uri ms%3A%22info%5C%3Afedor 
a%5C/480002%5C%3Acollection%22 

On that page you can do a search on “Windsor Locks” and find these 
photos and more. 

At the lower left of that page is a notice: 

Disclaimers. Privacy & Copyright . I called and asked permission to put them 
into a history book that would be put on-line, and no profit would be made. The 
person said that would not be a problem. They only want to be compensated 
by those who will use the photos to make a profit. 

The second source of Windsor Locks photos from about 1900 was the 
book “Looking Back” by the Journal Inquirer, a Connecticut newspaper. That 
book is now out of print. I called their office and was told that I could use the 
three photos in this book. 

First we will see twelve photographs from the Connecticut Digital 
Archives. The first two are of the Passenger Railroad Station and the Railroad 
Freight Depot. They were next to each other, near where Grove Street meets 
Main Street. In the photo of the Passenger Station, you can clearly see that the 
Main Street was not paved at the time. 
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Windsor Locks Passenger Depot -1908 



Windsor Locks Freight Depot 1880-1910 
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Henry L. Soper Family and House 1890-1900 
Back says “Burned, Suffield Rd. and Rainbow Rd.” 



Windsor Locks Italianate House 1900 
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Next we see two houses from in that time period. 

Next are two buildings on Main Street: the Post Office and Memorial Hall. 



Windsor Locks Post Office, Main St. 1905 
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Next are three photos of manufacturing mills along the canal. 



Factory beside canal, 1900-1909 



Buildings beside canal 1900-1909 
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The Yellow Tavern used to be about where the entrance of 1-95 to the 
bridge where it crosses the Connecticut River, which is past where the 
manufacturing mills were situated. 
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The final photos from the Connecticut Digital archives are of the canal and of the 
Bridge to Warehouse Point. 




Reflections in Canal 


Windsor Locks - Warehouse Point Bridge. 1890-1900 
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Now we move to three photos from the book “Looking Back” which was 
published by the Journal Inquirer. Here is the front cover of that book. 



Three photos from this book are shown below. They are of the suspension 
bridge and of the C.H. Dexter & Sons buildings. First are the two photos of the 
the bridge. 



Suspension Bridge ~ 1900 
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Suspension Bridge for 
Horse & Buggy -1900 



C.H.Dexter & Sons Inc ~ 1900 
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CONCLUSION 


A book on the history of Windsor Locks has to cover the major stages of 
development of the town. How did the town look and feel at different important 
points in its history? The time around 1900 was a very important time in the 
history of Windsor Locks. The mills along the canal were booming and needed 
more unskilled labor. Immigrants from Europe were coming to Windsor Locks in 
large numbers between 1880 and 1920. The Town was just beginning to really 
expand, and become a different type of town. In 1900, Windsor Locks was a 
“Horse and Buggy” town. The streets were not paved. Automobiles hadn’t 
arrived yet. The first bridge to Warehouse Point had been built. The railroad 
was doing well. 

This chapter is a photographic essay which tries to answer the question of 
what Windsor Locks looked like in the years around 1900. 

SOURCES 

The first source of these photos is the Connecticut Digital Archive, where 
the photos can be found at: 

https://collections.ctdiaitalarchive.ora/islandora/search/windsor%20locks? 
tvpe=edismax&cp=islandora%3Aroot&islandora solr search naviaation=0&f%5 
B0%5D=RELS EXT isMemberOfCollection uri ms%3A%22info%5C%3Afedor 
a%5C/480002%5C%3Acollection%22 


The final three photos came from the book Looking Back: Historic Images of 
North Central Connecticut Volume 4: East Windsor. South Windsor. Windsor. 
Windsor Locks 

Looking back: Historic Images of North Central Connecticut, foreword by Richard 
Tambling, c. 2002 Pediment Publishing. 

This is a collection of pre-1950 photographs from the communities of East Windsor, 
South Windsor, Windsor, and Windsor Locks. The historical societies of each of these 
towns, along with South Windsor's Wood Memorial Library, participated in this book. 
Also readers of the Journal Inquirer of Manchester Connecticut contributed to this work 
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Chapter 8 


Remembering the Springfield, MA of 

the 1950s 


Springfield has long been a special place to citizens of Windsor Locks. 
Windsor Locks has always been a small town. Springfield has been a city with 
shopping, entertainment and restaurants. If you lived in Windsor Locks in the 
1950s, you went to Springfield so that you could go to a large department store 
such as Steigers or Forbes and Wallace. You went to the Italian section of 
Springfield for annual Italian festivals, or to buy Italian cookies at La Fiorentina. 
Springfield had a number of theaters, where you could see first-run movies. 
Johnson’s Book Store was a book lovers treat. It was also a place to go where 
you could actually try our records before you bought them. The Red Rose 
Pizzeria was a popular place to eat. Some folks liked to go to the Nutty Goody 
Tea Room. Kids from Windsor Locks who wanted to go to a Catholic High 
School went to Cathedral High School in Springfield. Until 1953, Indian 
Motorcycles were made in Springfield. The factory was fun to visit. Springfield 
had high-end clothing stores and lots of shoe stores. Christmas was a great 
time to visit Springfield, which was beautifully decorated for the season. The 
store windows, especially at the department stores were a delight to see. There 
were “five and ten cent” stores such as Woolworth’s and Kresge’s. 

Taking a day trip to Springfield on the train was great fun. Going for 
school clothes in August was an annual tradition. While Windsor Locks was a 
great place to live, life there just wouldn’t have been as good without 
Springfield. Now (2020), one can go shopping at lots of places between 
Springfield and Hartford. Much shopping is now done “on-line”. Times have 
changed and changed again. There was a time in the 1940s when the only 
place go really go shopping were either Springfield or Hartford. Then in the 
1950s, suburban malls emerged. On-line shopping became popular in the late 
1990s. However, in the 1950s, living in Windsor Locks meant looking forward 
to daylong excursions to Springfield. This chapter is a “photo essay” of 
downtown Springfield in that time-frame. It is meant to give the reader a visual 
feel for Springfield in those days. 
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Springfield Public Library 
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CHS Marching Band, Downtown Springfield, MA 
Mel Montemerlo, Drum Major, 1960 



Cathedral High School on Elliot St. 
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CONCLUSION 


Forty-one photos of Springfield, MA which were taken in the 1950s were 
presented to give a visual feel for the city in that timeframe. Most were of the 
downtown section because that is where most of the people from Windsor 
Locks came to shop, to be entertained and to eat. A number of Windsor Locks 
youths went to Cathedral High School in Springfield over the decades. Photos 
of Cathedral High School’s main building and of their marching band in the 
downtown area were included for those who went to Cathedral High School or 
had family members who did. 

SOURCES 

Thirty nine of the photo were gotten from various websites. Two were from 
the author’s personal collection. Those two were the photo of Cathedral High 
School, and of the CHS marching band. 
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Chapter 9 

Pine Meadow Restaurant 


The Pine Meadow Restaurant was a full-service restaurant and ballroom 
that hosted weddings, stag parties and other large gatherings from 1948 to 
about 1956. It was located on South Main Street in Windsor Locks, on property 
that was formerly owned by the St. Oronzo Society. The first ad for the 
restaurant was in the Windsor Locks Journal of May 27,1948. It says that the 
proprietors of the restaurant are Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Pikul and their son, and 
that the restaurant will open on Saturday, May 27, while the Main Dining Room 
and Ballroom will open at a later date. 

According to an article in the Windsor Locks Journal on June 20,1974, 

Mr. Pikul was born in Poland. He became a toolmaker at Pratt and Whitney Co 
in West Hartford, from which he retired in 1948, when he opened the Pine 
Meadow Restaurant. 




THE 

PINE MEADOW 
RESTAURANT 

Will Open Saturday Evening 

I 

LUNCHEONS SANDWICHES • BEVERAGES 

Located cm South Main Street, Windsor Locks, at the 
former St. Oronzo property. 

Our Main Dining Roam and Ballroom will open at a 
later date. 

Plenty of Park Space 

Come In And Look Over Our New Restaurant 

Pine Meadow Restaurant 

SOUTH MAIN STREET WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

Mr. and Mrs. tanley Pikul & Son, Proprs. 

L".VW.W.VV. , .WA , AVA , .'/MV: 
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Below is a photo of the Pine Meadow Restaurant sometime in the 1950s 
and a second photo of the restaurant in the flood of 1955 



Pine Meadow Restaurant, S. Main St. 1950s 



Pine Meadow Restaurant, Flood of 1955 
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In a way, the Pine Meadow Restaurant was a bit like the Villa Rose. It had 
nice meals, held many large parties such as wedding receptions, and held 
dances with live music. If you look at the Windsor Locks Journal archives, you 
will find many references to wedding receptions from 1950 to 1956. Three of 
them were: 

- Grace Rossi and Dominick Ruggiero 

- Patricia White and Joseph Marinone 

- Marion Marnicki and Lawrence R. Oliva 

They also held dinners and dances. One was for the Disable American 
Veterans Association. 

In the 1950s, they had a series of advertisements that said that Fried 
Chicken was their Specialty. This ad is from the Sept. 16,1948 issue. Also noice 
that back in 1948, their phone number was 1525. 



Pine Meadow Restaurant 


SOUTH MAIN STREET 


WINDSOR LOCKS 




r .i. OUR SPECIALTY ‘ — * FRIED CHICKEN • 

s.r M .V • * ’* • e * '* " 

>• ** 1 ’ ' Orders Of Fried Chicken Put Up to Take Ovt ' * 

L> t. ifl >-»i . »w»« - : %**,**.*? V ^ *.« vm : 

Z-t Luncheon arid Full-Course Dinners. . 

We Serve Choice Liquors, Wines, Beer and Ale 

. % 

O h. * 

M ;, Dine Leisurely-At The Pinemeadow Restaurant 

. f ' • 

—PLENTY OF PARKING SPACE— 

# 

Telephone Windsor Locks 1525 
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Here is an ad for New Year’s Eve party at the restaurant from Dec. 30, 
1948 which shows a cover charge of $1. 


•* The Pine Meadow f 

Restaurant 

% 

South Main Street Windsor Locks 
Extends Best Wishes For 
A HAAPY NEW YEAR 
You are invited to join us in our gala ’ 

NEW YEAR’S CELEBRATION 
Featuring an Orchestra for your Entertainment 

1 < JL 

» Tasty Foods and Fine Beverages ^ 

COVER CHARGE—$1.00 ^ 

—Orders Taken For Fried Chicken To Take Out— ^ 


In 1951, Johnny Menko’s Polish band broadcast from The Pine Meadow 
Restaurant for 26 weeks on Wednesday evenings. Wasyl Szyula, who was 
known as Windsor Locks’ “Singing carpenter”, produced these shows. 

An article in the March 5, 1953 Windsor Locks Journal, said that the police 
were called to the Pine Meadow Restaurant where they arrested a dancer and 
the restaurant’s proprietor, Frank Dudek, because of an indecent exhibition. 

The Dec. 10, 1959 Windsor Locks Journal reported that the Pine Meadow 
Restaurant was exactly on the location of Henry Denslow’s home. Henry 
Denslow was the first settler in this area. An inscribed boulder had been at this 
spot but was moved a while back. It was now being put back where it was 
originally. 

The May 26, 1960 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal had an article 
saying that Mr. and Mrs Stanley Pikul, of Suffield, formerly of Windsor Locks, 
celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary. They were born in Poland, and were 
married in Vermont on May 23, 1910. The couple were still active in the affairs 
of the Polish National Home. 

The last mention of activity at the Pine Meadow Restaurant was on 
January 26, 1956. It was about the upcoming marriage of Miss Beverly Bridge 
an Robert Kulas. The reception would be held at the Pine Meadow Restaurant. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Pine Meadow Restaurant opened up on South Main Street in Windsor 
Locks in 1948, under the ownership of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Pikul. It was a full 
service restaurant and ballroom. There were advertisements and articles which 
mentioned the Pine Meadow Restaurant up until January, 1956. It had live 
entertainment and special events such as New Year’s Eve parties. Many 
wedding receptions were held there. It made it through the big flood of 1955. 
The exact date of its closing could not be found, but based on the fact that no 
more mention of the restaurant’s events and no advertisements for the 
restaurant were in the Windsor Locks Journal after January 1956, gives us a 
good estimate of when it closed. It was a mainstay in town for over a decade. 

SOURCES 

POLISH ART CENTER https://www.polartcenter.com/ 

Merry Polkas Johnny Menko and His Orchestra p/9702891 .htm 

Windsor Locks Journal archives 
https://windsorlocks.advantage-preservation.com/ 

The specific issue dates of the Windsor Locks Journal that were referenced in 
this chapter are listed next to the information that they reference. 
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Chapter 10 


Frank Baron’s Photos of a Quiet 
Windsor Locks 

Frank Baron has been taking and collecting photographs of Windsor 
Locks throughout his adult life. He has compiled a massive collection of town 
photographs. He has been making these photos available to the community by 
putting them on Windsor Locks Facebook pages. 

There are a number of collections of Windsor Locks photographs. Each 
collection has its own unique flavor. While most photos include people, many 
of Frank’s are of streets, intersections, lots and buildings, and they don’t contain 
people. They are not “action shots”. Taken as a whole, these photographs 
make the town seem like a very quiet place. The photos have a peaceful 
beauty, as if they were taken early in the morning, before people woke up. They 
are photos of places, devoid of people They were mostly taken between the 
1950s and the 1970s. Taken one by one, these photographs are perfectly 
normal, but taken as a group, they have a surreal quality about them, almost like 
they were from an episode of the Twilight Zone. Frank Baron generously gave 
permission to use his photos for this chapter 

Here are 25 of Frank Barron’s photos. 



Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair, Spring St. 
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Property of Max Folunder’s Old County Fruit Farm 
Southeast side of Old County Road and Elm Street intersection 
Jim Rosa’s Minature Golf Course in Photo. Elm Street 
December 17, 1971 



Elm Plains Building, September 19,1974 
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Windsor Locks News - 
William J. (Hoisty) Asselin 



Dexter Power Plant 
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Halfway House Road & Vadnais Drive 
facing Northbound, Windsor Locks, CT 1956 



JayCee Community Center 3/26/1976 
Old County Rd Area of Leaf Dump 
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Mid Town Motors parking lot on Grove Street 



Oak St view facing northeast 

Colapietro Hotel at rear of photo 
A&P Rear Parking Lot 
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Photo taken at Canal Bank facing northbound toward Gabbs 
Special Products, also known as Crouse Hinds, Rossi, Darcy Saw, 
Horton Chuck, Country Artist, Etc. 

Photo taken 1/11/2004 bv Frank Baron 



Halfway House Road and Cornwall Drive, 1956 
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Stones Garage, Grove Street near Center. Used to be a Buick 
Dealer and later was used for School Buses 1950-60s 

Billy Stone was the owner, he later moved to East Granby CT 



Main St. between Oak and Grove Sts. 1973 
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Robert Taylor’s Junkyard, South Center St, 1954 
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Church St (St. Mary’s Drive) 1973 
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CHARLES J.RADER CHAIRMAN EDWARD ASAVINO FIRST SELECT MAN 

MICHAEL J. KOPESKI EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR MARIOLjGATTI TOWN ENGINEER 


CONTRACTOR ENGINEER 

DELLA CONST. CO..INC. CAHN ENGINEERS. INC. 

ENFIELD, CONN. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THIS URBAN RENEWAL PROJECT IS BEING UNDERTAKEN 
WITH FEDERAL FINANCIAL AID UNDER TITLE I OF THE HOUSING 
% ACT OF 1949 AS AMENDED THROUGHTHE , 

RENEWAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 

US DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Sign for Main Street Redevelopment Project 


SOURCES 

These photos were provided by Frank Baron, who gave his permission for them 
to be used here. 
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Chapter 11 


Aerial Photos of Downtown Windsor Locks ~1968 

Ten aerial photographs of the downtown section of Windsor Locks 
taken in the winter of 1968, are presented here. These ten photographs 
cover the area bounded by Center Street on the West, North Main St on 
the North, the Connecticut River on the East, and the C.H. Dexter 
buildings on the South. 

Windsor Locks citizens have seen many photos of the downtown 
area that were taken in the 1960s, but these ten aerial photos have an 
entirely different “feel”. For example, it is easy to identify Dexter Plaza as 
you drive by it, but not so easy to identify it from a photo taken from an 
airplane. These photos encompass a very small section of town, so it is 
fairly easy to see where each photo is situated. 

The titles under each photo help the reader identify the area in the 
photo. Captions under each photo help identify the area in the photo. 
Information is provided after each photo. It is fun to try to identify more 
buildings in a photo. In Photograph 10, you can see St. Mary’s School in 
the upper left corner of the photo. That makes it easy to identify the 
Convent to its right, and the Public Park to its left. In the photo which 
includes Oak St. and Center St, it is not hard to find Johnson’s Funeral 
Home. In the photographs which include the corner of Spring St. and 
Chestnut St., one can see the building that housed Johnny Cappa’s store. 
For folks who have lived in this area, it is a fun to look for your house, the 
houses of friends and relatives, and places you knew well. 

Enjoy exploring the downtown of Windsor Locks in the late 1960s. 
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1.Downtown Windsor Locks, 
Aerial View-1968 


This photo covers the downtown section of Windsor Locks and 
more. You can see the mills along the canal, the canal, Main St from 
Dexter Plaza to North Main St and beyond. Looking west, you see the 
streets that are perpendicular to Main Street, including Church St., Spring 
St., Oak St., Grove St., and the streets that are parallel to Main St, 
including Chestnut St. and Center St. You can see St. Mary’s School on 
Grove St. Behind it is the Public Park, which is now Pesci Park. Going up 
Church St., you can see Union School, which became the Town Hall, and 
the old High School, which became the Middle School. It was undergoing 
renovation when this photo was taken. Overall, you notice that there was 
more open land than there is now. 
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2. Bridge from Windsor Locks to 
Warehouse Point ~ 1968 


Here is the 7-span Truss Bridge that was built in 1921. It lasted until 
1992. Each span was approximately 152 feet long, consisting of six 25 
foot panels for a total of approximately 1,064 feet between abutments, and 
a 23 foot curb to curb width. The truss structure was built by the Berlin 
Construction Company, directly north of the old bridge. 

In the 1936 flood, the river rose above the road surface of the bridge! 

The original 2-inch thick wooden planking of the bridge’s sidewalk 
was cantilevered off of the South truss. The original planks of the sidewalk 
were replaced by a concrete-filled steel grid in 1938. In 1984, serious 
buckling of the sidewalk required the construction of a temporary sidewalk 
across the full length of the bridge. The sidewalk was used by many 
fishermen during the spring shad fishing season. 

The above was taken from pages 210-211 of “Windsor Locks 
History” (Montemerlo, 2017) 
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3. Main St.,Church St, entrance to 
bridge, Montgomery Bldg ~1968 


This photo shows the area around the entrance to the bridge. The 
big white building is the J.R. Montgomery building, and the building to the 
right of it is the CH Dexter building. At the lower left corner, there is a 
white square building is Fusick’s Sunoco gas station. To the right of that is 
Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, and to the right of that is Musco’s gas 
station. To the right of Musco’s is a short dirt road called State Street. 

If you enter Windsor Locks by bridge and take a right on Main St, 
your first left was on Church Street, which can be seen in the photo. 
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4. Old Train Station, Canal, Main St, 
Grove St,Oak St.Coly’s Hotel, A&P ~1968 


In the bottom right corner, you can see a triangle of black. That is the 
Connecticut River. To the left of that is one of the factories, and to the left 
of that is the Canal, the railroad tracks, and the old Passenger Railroad 
Station. Main Street goes from the bottom left of the photo, and bends to 
the left to become North Main Street. 

Across Main Street from the Train Station is Coly’s Hotel. To the left 
of that is the A&P. Then, going to the left on Main St is Oak Street. On the 
South (left) corner of Main and Oak is Sid’s Modern Drug Store, then 
Swede’s Jewelers and the Rialto Theater, although they can’t be seen well 
in the photo 

If you walk up Main Street (going to the right), past Coly’s Hotel, 
there is Bianchi’s Restaurant and Shonty’s. Then there is Grove Street, 
which goes off to the left. Going up Grove Street, on the right is Blanche’s 
Bowling Alley. If you continue on Main St, crossing Grove St., you would 
get to the Brown Derby. 

Notice all the open land to the upper right. 
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5. Church St,Spring St,Oak St,Center St -1968 


The old St Paul’s Episcopal church can be seen in the lower left. It is 
on Church Street. Parallel to Church St. and further to the right is Spring 
St., and then Oak St. Perpendicular to them is Center Street. On the 
corner of Oak and Center Streets is Johnson’s Funeral Home. In the lower 
right corner, there is the parking lot in the back of St. Mary’s Church. The 
building to the left of that parking lot was the Dexter Corp offices before 
new Dexter office building was built on corner of elm & main. After Dexter 
sold that building, it became the Windsor Locks town hall. Later, the 
Union School became the Town Hall. 

The parking lot behind St. Mary’s Church is where the Methodist 
Church once stood. 
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6. Union School,Old High School,Church St ~1968 


The T-shaped building is the old Union School, and is now the Town 
Hall. The building behind it and to the left is the old High School, which 
was undergoing renovation at the time. The first graduating class of the 
new high school, which was on South Elm St was 1970. You can see 
snow in all of the photos, telling us it was winter when the photos were 
taken. 

Church Street is in front of the Union School. In the top right of the 
photo is the parking lot behind St. Mary’s Church. 
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7. Dexter’s, Canal, Main Street, 
Bridge Entrance ~ 1968 


This photo is of the C.H. Dexter buildings, between the canal and the 
river. To the right of those buildings is the entrance to the bridge. You can 
see the corner of Montgomery building at the top right of the photo. Main 
Street parallels the canal. 

On the Main Street side of the canal, you can see a white, square 
building, which is Fusick’s Sunoco gas station. Above that, near the top of 
the photo is a long rectangular building which was Barberi’s Home Style 
Bakery. 
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It is more difficult to recognize Dexter Plaza from the sky than from 
driving by it on Main Street. You can see that the parking lot was in great 
shape back then, and the parking lot was pretty full. You can see 
Woolworth’s and the W. T. Grant store. Dougherty Drug was in the corner 
on the right. Dexter Plaza was a very nice place. It was a “game-changer” 
for Windsor Locks. Other stores in Dexter Plaza were: the Popular 
Supermarket, Endicott Johnson Shoes, Friendly’s, Windsor Locks Saving 
& Loan, and Roth’s clothing store. The McKenna Travel agency was the 
closest store to Main St. It is on the upper right of the photo, and it has a 
lighter color roof than the rest of the Plaza. It was a free standing building 
before the Plaza was built. 
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9. JR Montgomery, Entrance to bridge, 
Main St., Church St. and Spring St. 
St. Mary’s Church in upper left corner. 


The J. R. Montgomery building is in the lower left corner of the 
picture. The bridge over the canal leads to the bridge to Warehouse 
Point. If you come off of the canal bridge and take a left on Main Street, 
you will see State Street on your right. State Street was a dirt road with 
multifamily buildings. 

If you come off of the canal bridge and take a right, and then a quick 
left, you are on Church Street. On the right of Church Street is the back of 
the Southern New England Telephone Company. It is a long rectangular 
building with a white square on the left side of the roof. To the right of the 
telephone company was the town’s Municipal Parking Lot, which had 
parking meters. Across Spring Street from the telephone company is the 
Windsor Locks Journal building. 

Main Street parallels the canal. Taking a right off of the bridge and a 
quick left puts you on Church Street. Keep going to the left end of the 
photo, and you see the parking lot and the back of St. Mary’s Church. 
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10. St. Mary’s Church, Spring St., Oak St., Grove St., 
Chestnut St., St. Mary’s School in upper left. -1968 


St. Mary’s Church is in the bottom left corner. It is on Spring Street. 
Going from the top right to St. Mary’s Church is Chestnut Street. You can 
see Johnny Cappa’s store on the right of Chestnut, not far from the 
church. The next street you cross is Oak Street, and the one after that is 
Grove Street. If you take a left, you will go past St. Mary’s School, which 
is in the upper left corner of the photo. The Convent for the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, who taught at the school, is to the right of the school. Behind the 
school is the Public Park, which is now Pesci Park. 
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Chapter 12 

Train Wreck Near Windsor Locks -1898 


Pesci Park, which is behind St Mary’s School in Windsor Locks, was 
named after Frank Pesci. Prior to that it was called the “Public Park.” Frank 
Pesci came to Windsor Locks from Italy in 1906. As a teenager, he apprenticed 
to a photographer. One of his duties as an apprentice was to make prints from 
the photographer’s glass plate negatives. Here are two such prints that he 
made. They were labelled “Train wreck, near Windsor Locks, Conn., 1898”. 



Train wreck near Windsor Locks, 1898 
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The wreck must have been in the winter. Notice the heavy coats that 
people are wearing. 


SOURCES 

These two photos were posted by Frank Pesci’s grandson, David Pesci, on 
Facebook on October 2, 2019. The information above is based on the 
paragraph he wrote. 
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Chapter 13 

Photos of Windsor Locks -1939 


The following photo of a man looking at a store window display was 
posted a number of times between 2017 and 2020. No one knew anything 
about it. Who was the man? Who took the photo? What was the store? What 
year was the photo taken? 



Then came a stroke of luck. While doing research on Windsor Locks 
History for this book, the collection which contained that photo and others was 
found. It didn’t provide the names of the person in the photo, but it did show 
the collection, the reason the collection was made, the government agency who 
sponsored the making of the collection, the name of the photographer, and the 
year. 

The Farm Security Administration sponsored the set of photographs 
contained in this chapter. A fascinating explanation of the organization and 
what they did is provided by Wikipedia: 

The Farm Security Administration (FSA) was a New 

Deal agency created in 1937 to combat rural poverty during 

the Great Depression in the United States. 

The FSA is famous for its small but highly influential 
photography program, 1935-44, that portrayed the 
challenges of rural poverty. The photographs in the Farm 
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Security Administration/Office of War Information 
Photograph Collection form an extensive pictorial record of 

American life between 1935 and 1944. 

In total, the black-and-white portion of the collection 
consists of about 175,000 black-and-white film 
negatives. 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Farm_Security_Administration 

In 1939, the Farm Security Administration (FSA) hired a photographer 
named Russell Lee to go to Windsor Locks, Connecticut and take pictures. All 
ten of those photos were taken in October 1939. Mr. Russell’s exact assignment 
was not given, but the collection, which is now in the Library of Congress, and 
can be accessed online, showed 10 photographs under five headings. 

Following is a list of those headings and the number of photos in each: Retail 
Store Window Displays - 6, Railroad Workers - 3, Textile Mills -1 

The collection can be found at: 

https://www.loc.gov/search/?dates=1930/1939&fa=online- 
format:imaae%7Ccontributor:lee.+russell&q=windsor+locks+connecticut 

RETAIL STORE WINDOW DISPLAYS 



Magazine Stand next to Rialto Theater 
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This above photo at the beginning of the chapter. When it was 
put on some Windsor Locks Facebook pages, the date and the store 
were not known. The photo information tells us that all 15 of the 
photos presented here were taken in October 1939. If you look 
closely at sign on the left of the photo, you can read the word “Rialto” 
at the bottom of the sign, which is enclosed in a glass case with a 
wooden frame door. The only information provided by the 
photographer was the phrase “Magazine Stand, Windsor Locks, 
Connecticut. 



Man looking at photos of Joe Lewis 
fight - 1939, Rialto Theater 
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The above photo is of a man looking at still photos of the Joe Lewis fight. 
You can see by the signs at the right, that it is a theater. The only theater on 
Main Street in Windsor Locks is the Rialto Theater. Looking at the sliver of a 
front window display at the bottom right, it is the same “Rialto” sign” that is 
found in that spot on the photo of the man looking at a magazine stand. In other 
words, the magazine stand in the first photo is at the right of the Rialto Theater 
when you are facing it. 



wBKIm T/MK S —MTIi . ^ i I 

Window Display of Hardware Store -1939 


The above photo was simply labelled “window display at Windsor Locks, 

1939” by the photographer. The items at the bottom of the display have to do 
with “boilers”. One of the cans is labelled ‘MIGHTEE Boiler Cleaner”. 
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Window Display: Men’s Items 
Windsor Locks, 1939 



Fall clothing store window display, 1939 
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Dance advertisement -1939 


On the previous page, there is a photo of a window with mens clothing 
and accessories (guns, knives, jacket, thermos bottles, etc..) for the fall hunting/ 
camping season, and a window with children’s clothing and accessories. 

The last photo was of an advertisement for a dance at the Italian 
Progressive club. We see the admission is 15 cents, and there will be an 
orchestra providing the music. 

The two photos, at the beginning of this section, of men looking at 
magazine display and at ads for a film of the Joe Louis fight at the Rialto 
Theater, together with the three windows advertising hardware and clothes, and 
the photo of the dance ad, all give us a little more insight into the Main Street of 
1939. In previous chapters of this book, we have seen many photos of entire 
blocks of stores, but these let us see the stores “close up”. 

RAILROAD WORKERS 

Next we see three photos of railroad workers near the tracks in 1939. 
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Railroad workers having lunch -1939 




Railroad workers having lunch - 1939 
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The three photos of railroad workers having lunch raise an interesting 
question. Why did the photographer decide to take those photos? Was that a 
written part of his assignment, or did he just see something interesting. His 
sponsor was looking for photos of the effects of poverty as a result of the Big 
Depression. That might have been the reason. 

The three photos tell us a bit about the what workmen wore at the time. 
Every one of them had a hat or a cap on. There doesn’t seem to be much 
conversation or interaction going on. The last photo has a worker eating and 
holding a bottle of Scotch. There was some serious eating going on. 

The scene was down between the railroad tracks and the canal. You can 
see one of the factories in the top photo. 
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J.R. Montgomery buildings -1939 


It is interesting that the photographer only photographed one of the mills 
along the canal. The photo shows a pristine pair of buildings. Of course, they 
were much newer buildings back then. It is a handsome photograph. 
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CONCLUSION 

We saw ten photos of Windsor Locks, taken in October, 1939, by 
photographer Russell Lee for the Farm Security Administration, which was an 
outgrowth of the “New Deal” that came out of the Great Depression. The focus 
of the program was to put a focus on poverty. The ten photos that he took, and 
that are now in the Library of Congress’s website, were comprised of photos in 
three areas: 

- Retail store window displays 

- Railroad workers 

- Textile mills 

The photos do give a feel for the styles of clothing and the store window 
displays of Windsor Locks in that timeframe. The photos of the railroad 
workers showed how workers dressed in those days. The photo of the JR 
Montgomery factory showed the buildings to be in excellent shape. 


SOURCES 

Wikipedia article on the Farm Security Administration. 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Farm Security Administration 


The photos were found on the Library of Congress website. 

https://www.loc.gov/search/?dates=1930/1939&fa=online- 
format:imaae%7Ccontributor:lee.+russell&q=windsor+locks+connecticut 
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Chapter 14 


Windsor Locks Wins 1965 Little League 

World Series 

An earlier version of this article was Chapter 16 of “Windsor Locks 
History: Vol. II” by Mel Montemerlo. This version was updated in November 
2019 with the addition of 12 photos of the final game of the 1965 Little League 
World Series game. These 12 photos were provided by David Pesci, and they 
are found at the end of this article. 

No achievement by a Windsor Locks athlete or team has ever attained as 
much visibility, or has generated as much excitement as the Windsor Locks 
Little League team that won the Little League World Series in 1965. 



1961 Windsor Locks Little League World Champions 
Front, L-R: Bob Creech, Mike O’Connor, Phil Devlin, 
Howie Tersavich, Steve Scheerer, Tom Billick. 


Middle: Bruce Ackerlind, Wayne Arent, Ted Holmes, 
Bill Boardman, Bob Rumbold. Top Row: Coach 
Russ Mattesen, Mike Roche, Dale Misiek, Al Barrett, 
Fran Aniello, Dennis Dakin, Mgr. Bob O’Connor 
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The Little League Baseball World Series has been held annually in 
Williamsport, PA since 1947. It has been won by teams from towns and cities in 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, Mexico, Venezuela, Curagao, and the United 
States. In 1965 a team from Windsor Locks, Connecticut won the world 
championship! 
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The Little League World Series was a “single elimination” event in 1965. 
That meant that if you lost a single game, you were out of the series. In 1965, 
6,350 worldwide all-star teams played for the right to go to Williamsport. After 
the first round of games, 3,175 teams remained. After the second round, they 
were down to 1,587 teams. If you keep dividing by two, you see that you have 
to win 13 games to win the World Series. 

The celebration that was held in Windsor Locks after the team returned 
was described in the Sept.13,1965, Springfield Union. There was a parade that 
was more than a mile long, which started at the Memorial Hall, marched through 
the business district on Main Street, and went to the Little League baseball 
diamond at Pesci Park, where the ceremonies were held. Below are two 
photographs of the parade. 
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Then there was a celebration dinner with approximately 1,500 people in 
attendance. Both Governor John Dempsey and Secretary of the State, Ella 
Grasso, were there to offer their congratulations. A movie of the big game that 
was purchased by C. H. Dexter, and presented to the Windsor Locks Little 
League, was shown. Below is a photo of Governor Dempsey and Secretary of 
State Ella Grasso at the celebration dinner. 



Gov. Dempsey & Sec.of State Ella Grasso 

at Celebration Dinner 


According to the Windsor Locks Hall of Fame website, the team had to win three 
games to win the World Series playoffs. In the first game, they defeated a team 
from Maracaibo, Venezuela, 5-3. in the second game, they defeated a very 
good team from Waco, Texas, 1 -0. They won the final game, 3-1, over a team 
from Stoney Creek, Ontario, Canada. That was the first and only time that a 
team from Canada has made it to the finals. In that game, Dale Misiek and Mike 
Roche were outstanding. Mike struck out 14 batters that day, and Dale hit a 
two-run homer. The two Windsor Locks pitchers, Mike Roche and Bill 
Boardman, had a combined earned run average of 0.53 for the 13 game winning 
streak and that the team outscored its opponents 69 to 12 that year. 
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Below are photos taken after the game and after the boys landed at 
Bradley Field. 




Sheerer return from Williamsport, PA. 
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In 1990, the teams held a 25 th anniversary reunion game in Hamilton, 
Ontario. They were the only Little League finalists to hold a reunion game! 

The Windsor Locks champions also got to meet four major league Hall of 
Famers. In Williamsport, several team members met Lefty Gomez in a local 
barbershop. The entire team also met Jackie Robinson, who provided analysis 
for ABC’s "Wide World of Sports telecast.” Later, the team met Willie Mays in 
Shea Stadium and Mickey Mantle on “Mickey Mantle Day” in Yankee Stadium. 



The team held a 50 th reunion and parade sponsored by the Windsor Locks 
Little League in 2015. Below is a photo of the 1990 reunion. 



Front L-R:Bob Creech, Mike 0”Connor, Phil Devlin 
Howie Tersavich, Steve Sheerer, Tom Billick, 
Middle:Mike Roche, Bruce Ackerlind, Ted Holmes 
Bill Boardman, Bob Rumbold. Back: Dale Misiek, 
Al Barrett, Fran Aniello, Dennis Dakin. 
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Following are 12 photos which were posted by David Pesci on Facebook 
in November 2019. They were taken in the pregame portion of the final game of 
that World Series. 
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Sources: 


The 1965 Windsor Locks Little League Team, Windsor Locks CT Hall of 
Fame, http://www.windsorlocks-hof.com/inductees/the-1965-windsor-locks- 
littleleaaue-team/ 

“Mile-Long Parade, Banquet Honor Little League Champions ,’’Springfield Union, 
Sept. 13,1965. 

“Windsor Locks Wins on Triple Play”, Trenton Evening Times of August 22, 1965. 

Author’s note: A draft of this article was sent to Philip Devlin for review. He was 
a member of the 1965 Windsor Locks Little League World Champion team. He 
provided additional information, and is responsible for the photographs, except 
the final 12 photographs. The two photos of the parade, and the photo of 
Governor Dempsey and Secretary of State Ella Grasso at the Celebration Dinner 
were taken by his father, Colonel Francis W. Devlin. Thanks to Phil for his 
advice and for the photos. 

David Pesci posted 12 photos that were taken at the final game of the 1965 
Little League World Series. They were added to the original version of this 
article in November 2019. 
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Chapter 15 


Two Crown Taverns, Shonty’s Restaurant 
and the Oak Street Package Store 

This is the story of Windsor Locks’ Two Crown Taverns, Shonty’s 
Restaurant and the Oak Street Package Store. This chapter was written in 
2020, when many, if not most Windsor Locks residents didn’t know that Windsor 
Locks ever had a single business named the Crown Tavern. In 2020, Mrs. 
Margaret McIntyre Knowlton donated an old sign to the Windsor Locks 
Historical Society. Below is a photograph of that sign. James Roche put up a 
photo of that sign on the Facebook page of the Windsor Locks Historical 
Society, along with a photograph of a building with the name “Crown Tavern” on 
its windows. He did not get the photo of the building, shown below, from Mrs. 
Knowlton. However, it was natural to assume that the sign and that business 
are related 



The Crown Tavern 
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The building in the photo of the Crown Tavern was later occupied by 
Shonty’s Restaurant. It was on the corner of Main and Grove Streets. 

Blanche’s Bowling Alley can be seen on the right in that photo. The date of that 
photo is not known. 

Mrs. Knowlton said that she remembered that her father’s tavern was on 
Oak Street, not at the corner of Oak and Main. She said that she remembers 
visiting her father’s tavern in the early 1940s. Her father’s name was Daniel F. 
McIntyre. A search of the archives of the Windsor Locks Journal showed that 
Daniel F. McIntyre had requested liquor licenses for his place of business on 11 
Oak Street in 1935, 1936,1937 and 1938, but it did not give the name of his 
business. Below is the notice of his application for a permit in 1937. 


LEGAL NOTICES 

- - . —a 

LIQUOR PERMIT 
NOTICE OF APPLICATION 

This is to give notice that I, Daniel 
F. McIntyre of 9 Olive Street, Wind¬ 
sor Locks, Conn., have filed an appli¬ 
cation dated 22nd July, l^SV, with 
the Liquor Control Commission for a 
Tavern 'Permit for the sale of alco- j 
holic liquor on the premises 11 Oak i 
St., Windsor Locks, Conn. The busi¬ 
ness is owned by Daniel F. McIntyre 
of 9 Olive Street, Windsor Locks, 
Conn., and will be conducted by 
Daniel F. McIntyre, of 9- Olive St., 
Windsor Locks, Conn., as permittee. 

DAiNDEL F. McINTYRE. 

Dated 22nd July, 1937. 


The address of “11 Oak Street” was interesting because it was right next 
to Joe Borracci’s Meat Market at 9 Oak Street, which existed until it became the 
Oak Street Market in 1950. Below is a photo of the two buildings that was 
taken in the late 1940s. 
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Daniel F. McIntyre’s Crown Tavern 
at 11 Oak St 

Joe Borracci’s Market - 9 Oak St 


There is a “LIQUOR” sign, hanging vertically in the window of the store to 
the left of Joe Borracci’s market. A search of the Windsor Locks Journal 
revealed that there was an “Oak Street Package Store” at 11 Oak Street from 
June 1945 to November of 1950. That was later than the Crown Tavern existed 
at that address. The ads for the beginning of the Oak Street Package store and 
the closing of at package store are seen below. 
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The announcement of the opening of the store was in the June 28, 1945 edition. 


Announcement 

The Oak Street Package Store 
Is Now Open For Business 

Full line of Choice Whiskies, Wines, Rum, Gin 
All the popular brands of Liquors 

OAK STREET PACKAGE STORE 

11 Oak St. Mario Raggio, Propr. W indsor Locks 
Telephone 458 


The ad for closing of the Oak Street Package Store was in the November 9, 
1950 edition. See below. 
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Now we know that Mr. McIntyre’s Crown Tavern existed in the 1930s, in 
the same building as the later “Oak Street Package Store, which existed from 
1945 to 1950. 

When did the Crown Tavern on the corner of Main and Grove Streets 
exist? A search of the Windsor Locks Journal archives showed that it never 
placed any advertisements in that newspaper. However the following two 
clippings from the September 3, 1937 issue show that it was being sold at that 
time. This tells us that there were two “Crown Taverns” operating within a block 
and a half of one another in the 1930s. 


For Sale! . 

Crown Tavern, in Windsor 
Locks. Finest equipment, good 
business. For price and terms 
apply to George R. Dingtwell, 
Windsor Locks. 


FOR SALE 

• Lot on corner of Main and 
Grove streets, Windsor Locks, 
formerly known as the Shea 
5 property. Will be sold for taxes 
i plus- costs. 

) For further particulars apply 
; at Tax Collector’s Office*, 76 
Main St., Windsor Locks. 

For purposes of completeness, it seemed natural to do another search of 
the Windsor Locks Journal to see when Shonty’s Restaurant, which followed the 
Crown Tavern on the corner Main and Grove Street, existed. See below for the 
December 3,1953 announcement of the opening of Shonty’s Restaurant. 
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ANNOUNCING 


SHONTY’S RESTAURANT 


209 MAIN STREET, WINDSOR LOCKS 
FEATURING 

SHONTY’S FAMOUS PIZZA 
SPAGHETTI and CHICKEN 
STEAKS and CHOPS 
HOT OVEN GRINDERS 


§ Dancing Every Friday u Saturday (ignis 


To The Mnsic Of 

EDDIE WOODS and His 
POLISH*AMERICAN MUSIC 

MODERN and POLKA 

SUNDAY 

OPEN 12 to 9 P. M. 

PIZZA ORDERS TO TAKE OUT 
Call WINDSOR LOCKS NA 3-747* 



Below is a photo of Shonty’s Restaurant. 




From right to left: Shonty’s Restaurant, Bianchi’s Restaurant, Coly’s Hotel 
At right is corner of Grove St. and Main St., Windsor Locks, Conn 














Shonty’s Restaurant had a sad ending. There was a disastrous fire which 
demolished the restaurant. Following are photos of the fire and of the buildings 
after the fire. 



WINDSOR LOCKS—A two-story building at .Main Street housing Shorty's 
Restaurant. Sy’s Newsstand and 10 individuals living in apartments was 
ruined yesterday in a fire that broke out at 7 a.m. Although firefighters 
felt they had the blaze contained within 30 minutes after the alarm. Chief 
William 6. Reilly said the fire was not under control until noon. Loss was 
estimated at $25,000. Owner of the building is Benjamin Chmura. Cause 

of the fire has not been determined. 

11-13-1967 article on Shonty’s 
Fire in Springfield Daily News 
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Shonty’s, after 1967 Fire 


Shonty’s Bar and Restaurant fire -1967 


The November 16, 1967 issue of the Windsor Locks Journal described a 
massive fire at Shonty’s. The fire damages were in excess of $20,000. Firemen 
were at the scene for more than six hours. The owner of the building at that 
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time was Benjamin Chmura. The operator of Shonty’s Restaurant was 
Sebastian Shonty of Woodland Street. 

The fire happened during the Main Street Redevelopment program. In 
that program, all of the businesses and buildings along Main Street were 
bought by the town. All of the buildings were torn down in the 1970s. Now 
there is a nice, quiet grassy strip along Main Street. 

CONCLUSION 

Maggie McIntyre Knowlton donated a “Crown Tavern” sign that 
was from her father’s business, which she remembered being on Oak 
Street. Research showed that it was at 11 Oak Street, in a building 
that once housed the Oak Street Package Store. Research showed 
that the Mr. McIntyre’s Crown Tavern existed in that building prior to 
the Oak Street Package Store. Research also showed that at about 
the same time that Mr. McIntyre’s Crown Tavern existed on Oak 
Street, another Crown Tavern existed at the corner of Grove and Main 
Streets. That is the story of the two Crown Taverns, Shonty’s and the 
Oak Street Package Store. 


SOURCES 

Montemerlo, Melvin, Windsor Locks History , Chapter 32, 2017. 

Springfield Daily News, November 13,1967 

Windsor Locks Journal, the issues used are noted in the text of the chapter. 
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Chapter 16 

Two Humorous Photos of Windsor Locks 


During 2019, posts about Windsor Locks history were often seen on 
Facebook’s Windsor Locks pages. During that time, I made two photographs 
into which I inserted objects using Photoshop Elements. The first was of a 
flying saucer over Marconi Brother’s Luncheonette. The response was large 
and positive. Not a single negative response was made. Since the response 
was so good, I made another such photo by putting the Lock Ness monster in 
the Connecticut River, next to the Windsor Locks / Warehouse Point bridge. 
That also drew a large positive response. Both of those photos are shown 
below. 



UFO over Wuzzy’s - July 7,1946 
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Loch Ness Monster in Windsor Locks 06/30/1943 


SOURCE 

The two original photos were found on the Internet. The flying saucer was also 
found on the Internet, and inserted into the first photo. The author took a photo 
of a plastic Loch Ness Monster at a playground in Havre de Grace, MD, and 
inserted it into the second photo. 
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Chapter 17 

End of the Golden Era: 

Don McLeod’s 1967 Downtown Photos 

Don McLeod grew up in Windsor Locks, and graduated from Windsor 
Locks High School in the Class of 1961. He went to Syracuse University to 
study Architecture. In 1967, his class was given the assignment of making 
recommendations for the improvement of their home town. This was the time 
when the Main Street Redevelopment Project was going on in Windsor Locks. 
For his assignment, he returned to Windsor Locks and studied the Main Street 
situation. He gathered data, did some analyses, took photographs, and 
developed a plan for redeveloping the Main Street area. This was in October of 
1967, which was near the end of the “Golden Era of Windsor Locks”, when the 
Main Street business area was in full bloom. One side of Main Street was lined 
with locally owned, locally operated businesses. The other was lined with 
manufacturing mills which had been the town’s main source of jobs since shortly 
after the canal was built. 

By the1960s, the Golden Era was coming to an end. The old wood-framed 
buildings on Main Street were showing their age. On the other hand, Main 
Street was still the bustling center of shopping, social and business life in town. 
The people who lived in town then will never forget that time and that place. It 
was Windsor Locks’ Golden Era. 

Don McLeod was a product of that era. When he got the assignment 
described above, he took it on with gusto. The photos that he took captured the 
spirit of the town as well as its look and feel. He was not a professional 
photographer. He was a college student, majoring in Architecture. For him, this 
project was a labor of love. After analyzing the situation on Main Street, he 
made his a set of recommendations on what to do with the Main Street area 
after the shops were torn down. His suggestion was quite different from the one 
that the Main Street Redevelopment Project developed, which was to buy up all 
of the businesses and buildings along Main Street, tear them down, and make 
way for a new wave of new businesses which would move in and build new 
buildings. The first half of the plan worked out as planned. The buildings were 
all demolished. The second half of the project promised that new businesses 
would replace the businesses which were forced to sell. That did not happen. 

Don’s proposal was based on his assessment that most of the old 
businesses were not going to stay, and that the Main Street area was not 
suitable for attracting new businesses. New businesses in town would gravitate 
to the Turnpike in front of Bradley Field. He said that the town should use Main 
Street mainly as a housing area. He said that the land was on a hillside, which 
would provide a magnificent view of the canal and the river. He recommended 
that all of the old factories along the canal be demolished to give a wonderful 
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view of the river that would attract home buyers. The following pair of photos 
show Don’s reasoning on why the demolished old buildings on Main Street 
should be replaced with housing, and why the old manufacturing plants should 
be torn down to give a great view of the canal and the Connecticut River. 


Eye level views of the Commercial Business District (CBD), the sloping site, 
the view of the Connecticut River, and the canal, provide the raw material for 
a bold architectural program of cluster developments and recreational areas 
to replace the old buildings that were torn down on Main Street. 


Here are nine of the photographs that Don took as part of his project. 
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Main St and Bridge Entrance -1967 
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C.H. Dexter & Sons ~ 1967 
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CONCLUSION 

Don McLeod, a native of Windsor Locks, who graduated from Windsor 
Locks High School in 1961, went to Syracuse University to study Architecture. 

In 1967, his class was assigned a project. Each student was to make 
recommendations for improving their home town. This happened in 1967, while 
Windsor Locks was starting the Main Street Redevelopment Project. Don’s 
analysis concluded that new businesses would not come to Windsor Locks to 
replace the old ones, so the strip of land on Main Street should be used for 
housing, and the mills along the canal should be knocked down to give the 
houses a view of the river. That was not a recommendation to Windsor Locks. 

It was for a college class project. While working on that project, Don took 
photos of the Main Street area, nine of which were presented here. The 
photographs captured the spirit of the area in 1967, which were at the end of the 
“Golden Era” of Windsor Locks’ Downtown area. 


SOURCES 

All of the photographs are from Don McLeod, who gave permission for 
their use. The information about Don’s project came from Don via email. 
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Chapter 18 


Windsor Locks Farming Community 
in the Early 1940s 

In the early 1940s, the U.S. Farm Security Administration hired 
photographers to go to various parts of the United States and take photographs. 
The Farm Security Administration (FSA) was a New Deal agency created in 1937 
to combat rural poverty during the Great Depression in the United States. It 
succeeded the Resettlement Administration (1935-1937). The FSA stressed 
"rural rehabilitation" efforts to improve the lifestyle of very poor landowning 
farmers, and a program to purchase submarginal land owned by poor farmers 
and resettle them in group farms on land more suitable for efficient farming. 
(https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Farm Security Adm inistration) 

The Farm Security Administration sent photographer, John Collier to the 
Windsor Locks area in the 1941 -42 timeframe, and he photographed farmers, farms 
and farm families. This set of photographs gives us a feel for how the farming 
community around Windsor Locks and Windsor looked in the early 1940s. This was in 
the middle of World War II. We see farmers of different ethnic heritage, various crops 
being cultivated, and a Farmers Market. Let’s start with the Farmer’s Market. 
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The Library of Congress website, which has all of these photographs 
online, gives information on the dates they were taken, the name of the 
photographer, and a comment on the contents of the photo, but not the specific 
location. All of the photos in the set shown in this chapter were taken “near” 
Windsor Locks. No other town names are mentioned. However the name 
“Palisado” in the above photo may give us a hint. Other photos of this market 
show the whole name of “Palisado Farm Market”. Palisado Avenue is the 
extension of Windsor Locks’ South Main Street into Windsor. So it may have 
existed in that area. Other photos shown here could come from the agricultural 
area in the West side of Windsor Locks, such as Bull Run. 

Below is another photo of the same Palisado Farm Market. 



Below are two more photos of farm markets in the Windsor Locks area. 
One can see a wide variety of corn, melons, apples, and other fruits and 
vegetables. The quantity and quality look very high. 
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Corn was a staple in the area. 
Here is a photo of a farmer stacking 
corn stalks. 



There are about a 
dozen more photos in this 
chapter. Interestingly, the 
photographer’s notes 
focus on the heritage of 
the farmers. The first is a 
photo of Andrew Lyman 
who was described as a 
Polish (FSA) Farm Security 
Administration client in the 
Windsor Locks area. 
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Here is a photo of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyman, who can be seen to 
be tobacco farmers. 



This photo was labelled 
“Daughter of Polish tobacco 
farmer”, but it did say which one. 











This photo was labelled 
“Daughter of Polish tobacco 
farmer helping with the harvest. 



The information with this photo 
said that this daughter of a Polish 
tobacco farmer near Windsor 
Locks worked as a secretary, but 
helped on the farm on her days 


off. 
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Here is an Italian farmer who was also 
part owner of one of the Farmer’s 
Markets. 



Next we see a Jewish Rabbi, who was also a farmer, talking to the son of a 
German farming family. 
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The next photo is of two children of a German farming family. The boy was also 
in the previous photo. 



On the right, we see the wife 
of a local German farmer. 
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On the right is Frank Brockoneski, a local 
Polish farmer. 



Frank Brockoneski was a 
local tobacco farmer. Here 
his in his shed. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The Farm Security Administration sponsored a photographer to 
photograph the farmers in and near Windsor Locks in the early 1940s. These 
photos are archived by the Library of Congress. They give an insightful view of 
the culture of the farmers and farms at the time, especially those who were 
“clients” of the Farm Security Administration. 

The photos and the short information sentences in the Library of Congress 
archive help us better understand the farming community in and around Windsor 
Locks, including photos of the farming families, their crops, their farms and the 
farmers markets which were one of the outlets used by the farmers to sell their 
crops. The crops look healthy and their output looked plentiful during these war 
years. The brief sentences which accompanied the photographs give us an 
insight as to how the farm community was viewed differently than it would be 
now. All of the farmers were identified by the country from which they came. By 
1940, it is probable that all of these farmers were naturalized citizens, but they 
were referred to as Germans, Polish, etc.. We learned that members of farm 
families also had other jobs to help make ends meet. Although these were war 
years, the photos and the comments provided by the photographer make no 
mention of the war. 

When the first settlers came to the Pine Meadow section of Windsor, they 
were farmers. Farming remained the main way to make a living in the area until 
about the time when the Canal was built and manufacturing plants grew up 
around it. Farming remained important in Windsor Locks probably until the 
1950s when the town filled up with housing for the people who were working at 
the factories around Bradley Field. 

This set of photos and accompanying comments from the Library of 
Congress did not uncover any secrets about the history of Windsor Locks, but 
did give us a visual and intellectual insight into the Windsor Locks farming 
community in the years of World War II. 


SOURCES 

Farm Security Administration 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Farm Security Administration 

The photos can be found at: 

https ://picrv 1 .com/topics/windsor+locks ?page= 1 

or at the Library of Congress website 

https ://www.loc .gov/search/?dates=1900/1999&fa=online- 

format:image%7Clocation:connecticut%7Ccontributor:collier.+john. 

+jr%7Csubject:windsor+locks&sp=l 
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Chapter 19 

Windsor Locks’ First Christmas Tree? 

The original goal of this history project was to validate a 1955 claim that 
Windsor Locks had the first Christmas tree in the state of Connecticut [1]. In 
1983, that same tree was claimed to be the first Christmas tree in America [2]. 
Later, Mr. Joe Bonito, president of the Windsor Locks Historical Society, 
changed the claim for that tree to “The first decorated Christmas tree in New 
England [3], and had a large stone engraved with those words. 

No proof was given for any of the changes, and no reasons were given for 
the changes. The Hartford Courant of Dec. 25, 1983 said: 

“No records however, have been found documenting 
Roddemore’s legendary Christmas tree. Searches of records at 
the Windsor Locks and Windsor historical societies, research at 
the Connecticut Historical Society and Connecticut State 
Libraries, and discussions with several historians fail to provide 
solid verification of the Christmas tree legend.” 

Then the article quoted Windsor Locks historian, Howard White, who later 
became president of the Windsor Locks Historical Society, as saying: “It is 
legend and there is not much you can do to prove it right.” [2] 

The Hartford Courant article [3] of Dec. 27, 2018, had a different view on 
the state of the claims. It quoted Ann Marie Claffey, president of the Windsor 
Locks Historical Society, as saying: 

“[Windsor Locks” has become known for having the first 
Christmas tree, and we like that it puts us on the map and the 
town embraces it. 

It’s our own unique story and, especially around Christmas, we 
try to build on it, and highlight it with festivities and activities.” 

Based on the three Hartford Courant articles referred to above, the state 
of the Windsor Locks claims of first Christmas trees can be described as 
“incoherent”. Past and present presidents of the Historical Society seem to give 
different views on the state of the claims. A closer look, however, indicates that 
the two seemingly opposite views may both be true. From my personal 
experience, Ann Marie Claffey’s statements that Windsor Locks is known for 
having had an early Christmas tree, and that some townspeople believe the 
story, are both true. From my personal experience, Howard White’s statement 
“It is legend, and there is not much you can do to prove it.” is just as true. 

The explanation for the conclusion that Ann Marie Claffey and Howard 
White are both correct is that Windsor Locks is “known” for something can’t be 
proven, and some townspeople believe it, even though there is no proof. Mr. 
White said that the claim had become a “legend”. That is true. A legend is an 
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old, unproven story which has attained some public belief. The statements of 
Howard White and Ann Marie Claffey may sound different, but have similar 
meanings. In short, nothing is proven or can be proven about the claims, but 
that hasn’t stopped some Windsor Locks citizens from believing them. That still 
leaves a confused situation because Howard White or Ann Marie Claffey didn’t 
say which of the three claims that they were talking about. 

Because the details of this topic are so confused, it is time for 
another look at the credibility of the claims. New information has been found 
which sheds light on the three Windsor Locks claims. Fourteen more towns had 
made similar claims of “first Christmas trees”. The new goal of this research 
project became the evaluation of the claims of all 15 towns. That could shed 
light on the confused state of the Windsor Locks claims. 

The question is: How real are these claims? Are the claims by the other 
towns in better shape than those of Windsor Locks, or are they all in the same 
shape? From the 1950s to the year 2020, these claims generated a large 
volume of literature. An analysis of that literature was undertaken in order to 
better understand the real nature and purpose of the claims. [ 4 ]. 

Windsor Locks’ claim of the first Christmas tree in Connecticut 

A Dec. 25, 1955 Hartford Courant article told a story about a Hessian 
prisoner of war named Hendrick Roddemore, who was living and working on 
Samuel Denslow’s farm in Windsor, CT. [1] That area later became part of 
Windsor Locks, CT, and Samuel Denslow’s farm is now called the Noden Reed 
farm. Mr. Roddemore had been captured at the Battle of Bennington, VT on 
August 26, 1777. After spending time with Mr. Roddemore, Mr. Denslow got to 
like him so much that he built a small cabin on his farm for him. The article said 
that the reason we know that Mr. Roddemore put up a Christmas tree in 1777 is 
that he was a Hessian, and since all Hessians put up Christmas trees every year, 
Mr. Roddemore put up a Christmas tree in 1777 in the cabin that Mr. Denslow 
built for him. The author said that it was the first Christmas tree in Connecticut, 
but didn’t offer any proof. 

A detailed evaluation of that article follows. There were 6 major problems 
with the article. They are: 

1) The author never attempted to prove his claim that Mr. Roddemore put 
up Connecticut’s FIRST Christmas tree. 

The headline of the article was: “The First Christmas Tree in Connecticut?” 
The article did try to show that Mr. Roddemore put up a Christmas tree in 1777, 
but it never said why the tree should be considered the first Christmas tree in 
Connecticut. A paper which does not provide any proof for its main hypothesis 
cannot be taken seriously. 
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2) The article claimed that Mr. Roddemore put up a Christmas tree in 1777, 
but did not give evidence that Mr. Roddemore was in Windsor, CT in 1777. 

The article assumed that Roddemore was in Connecticut in 1777. It never 
mentioned that there is no evidence in any of the literature that he was. The 
book that provided the historical background for the story said nothing about 
when Mr. Roddemore arrived at Samuel Denslow’s farm. The article correctly 
says that Mr. Roddemore was captured at the battle of Bennington, VT, which 
took place on Aug, 26, 1777. The historical information about Roddemore living 
on the Denslow farm in Windsor, CT is from Dr. Henry J. Stiles’ 1891 book 
“History and Genealogies of Ancient Windsor” [5]. 

The Hessians, who were captured at the Battle of Bennington, VT, were 
taken to Connecticut and Massachusetts. That march is described in a 
document written by a Colonial military leader who was on the march that 
dropped off the Hessians at towns along its route.[6] The document said that 
123 of the Hessians were dropped off at Hartford, CT on Oct. 26,1777. The 
prisoners who went all the way to Boston were kept at nearby locations and 
taken to other towns later. A group of 135 of those Hessians was dropped off in 
East Windsor, CT in 1781. The names of the Hessians dropped off in 
Connecticut on those two dates are not known, so there is a only a 50% chance 
that Roddemore was in Windsor, CT in 1777. As we shall soon see, the 
probability is much lower than that. 

3) Important information about Roddemore was not included in the article. 

Dr. Henry R. Stiles’ 1891 book “History and Genealogies of Ancient 
Windsor”, provided the historical information about Mr. Roddemore that was in 
the article [5]. Dr. Stiles had two paragraphs about Mr. Roddemore in his book. 
The first paragraph provided the information that was described above. 

Dr. Stiles had a second paragraph about Mr. Roddemore in his book. It 
was about Mr. Roddemore’s personality. That information was not included in 
the article. Dr. Stiles said that Mr. Roddemore married a local black woman, but 
became unhappy with her, so he tried to sell her for 40 shillings. He did not find 
any buyers. Then he tried to commit suicide by hanging himself. He was 
quickly cut down by neighbors. When he came to, he got angry at his 
neighbors for destroying his new piece of rope. It is easy to see why this 
information was left out of the article. It shows that Mr. Roddemore was not the 
type of man to put up a Christmas tree, especially when he was living in a tiny 
cabin with his wife, who he was trying to sell. By not including this information, 
the author severely biased his article. 

4) The rationale for concluding that Mr. Roddemore put up a 
Christmas tree in 1777 is invalid. 

The author said: “It is known that the Hessians serving with the British 
during the Revolution would cut down and decorate trees to celebrate the 
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holiday like in the old country, so using our imagination a little bit, we can 
surmise, and logic is on our side, that Hendrick did the same.” No source was 
given to back up the statement. Dr. Alfred L. Shoemaker [7] did incisive 
research on Hessian diaries from the Revolutionary war, and found out that there 
was not a single reference to a Hessian putting up a Christmas tree during the 
Revolutionary War. Dr. Shoemaker rightfully concluded that all claims by towns 
that they must have had a Christmas tree because they had a Hessian, are 
invalid. Validity can only be proven by showing contemporaneous 
documentation which shows that the tree actually existed. 

5) Was the timeline of events in the article long enough to allow all of the 
events to happen? 

For Mr. Roddemore to have put up a Christmas tree in 1777, the following 
actions would have had to occur: 

- On Oct. 26,1777, Mr. Roddemore got dropped off in Hartford, CT, along with 
122 other Hessian prisoners of war. 

- Mr. Roddemore had to find a job. He started in Hartford where he was 
dropped off, and then walked to nearby communities, trying to find a job. 

- He got to Mr. Denslow’s farm in Windsor, CT. He was hired to work on Mr. 
Denslow’s farm in Windsor, CT. 

- After getting to know Mr. Roddemore, Mr. Denslow took a liking to him, and 
decided to build him a small cabin on his farm. 

- Mr. Denslow built a cabin for him on his farm. 

- Mr. Roddemore put up a Christmas tree on Christmas eve, Dec. 24, 1777. 

Was it possible for these six things have happened in the eight weeks 
between Oct. 26 and Dec. 24? Keep in mind that he had two things working 
against him. One was that he was a German mercenary who had signed a 
contract with the British to fight for them in the Revolutionary War. In other 
words, he came to America to kill Americans, and was doing that up until the 
Battle of Bennington, VT, where he was captured on Aug. 26, 1777. Would you 
want such a man living near you and your family, and working on your property? 
The second thing working against Mr. Roddemore is that he spoke German. He 
may have known a few words of English. That makes finding a job very difficult. 

Was the timeline reasonable? Hartford is about 12 miles from Windsor 
Locks. Roddemore walked from community to community, looking for a job. 
Maybe this took one or two weeks. Maybe it took a month for Mr. Denslow to 
get to know him well enough to decide that he liked Roddemore so much that 
he would build a cabin for him. Building a cabin at that time was no small feat, 
since you had to make all of the boards and make the cabin using only hand 
tools. To make the lumber and build the cabin using only hand tools could have 
taken two months or more, if you had nothing else to do. All of this would have 
to happen in eight weeks for Mr. Roddemore to be able to put up a Christmas 
tree in that cabin on Dec. 24,1777. Three to four months seems seems like a 
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minimum amount of time to do all of those things. The conclusion is that if he 
was dropped off in Hartford on Oct. 26, there would not have been time to do 
everything necessary for him to be living in the cabin by Dec. 24. The 
implication is that he was in the second group of Hessians that was dropped off 
in 1781, so there was no Christmas tree in 1777. 

6) Erecting a Christmas tree in the late 1700s would cause trouble. 

The article made it seem like putting up a Christmas tree in 1777 would be 
a pleasant and joyful thing. Research on early American Christmas traditions 
indicates that this is not true. Christmas trees were not accepted in America 
until about the 1840s. In the late 1700s, American Christians thought of 
Christmas trees as a hateful, pagan tradition. Putting up a Christmas tree would 
cause trouble. Mr. Roddemore was a Hessian who, like most of the Hessian 
prisoners, probably wanted to stay in America rather than be sent back to 
Germany after the war. He wouldn’t have wanted to cause trouble which could 
result in being sent back. 

Conclusions about the historical accuracy of the Dec. 25,1956 article. 

Six reasons were presented on why the article has no credibility for 
proving that Mr. Roddemore put up the first Christmas tree in Connecticut in 
1777. Those problems also means that the other two claims of a first Christmas 
tree in New England or in America are also invalid. Each of the six problems 
invalidates the article. Together, they are overwhelming. The 1955 article was 
not a fair, balanced search for the truth about Hendrick Roddemore. It was an 
attempt to create the impression that Roddemore put up a Christmas tree using 
an overgeneralization about Hessian Christmas tree traditions. This was shown 
to be invalid based on Dr. Shoemaker’s research. [7] Overall, the 1955 Hartford 
Courant article which started the “First Windsor Locks Christmas Tree” legend, 
is not creditable. 

No claim of a first Christmas tree in a state can be proven. 

For example, to prove that Windsor Locks had the first Christmas tree in 
Connecticut in 1777, two steps are necessary. 

1) Prove that the town really had a Christmas tree in 1777. 

All that is needed is to find a “Primary Source” document, that is a 
newspaper, diary, church document, etc, which was written at the time the tree 
existed, in which a person says they saw the tree. 

2) Prove that no-one had a Christmas tree in the state prior to 1777. 

To prove that a 1777 Christmas tree was first in Connecticut, one would 
have to show that none of the people who lived in Connecticut, from the days of 
the first settlers in 1614, until 1777, had ever put up a Christmas tree. There is 
no way to do that because the information does not exist. The claim of a first 
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Christmas tree in Connecticut in 1777 cannot be turned into a proven fact. At 
best, it could be used a slogan, or a romantic thought, but it would have nothing 
to do with facts, or with history. The same is true for claims of “first Christmas 
tree in New England” and “First Christmas tree in America”. It is also true for all 
of the claims by the other 14 towns of their first Christmas trees. This fact 
means that the goal of attempting to validate the claims of the 15 towns is not 
possible. A lesser goal must be attempted. 

15 Claims of first Christmas trees in a state or in America 

Here is a list of fifteen towns and cities have made claims of a first 
Christmas tree in their state or in America. [ 4 ] 


WHERE 

YEAR 

WHO 

FIRST IN 

Bethlehem, PA 

1747 

Moravian Church 

America 

Philadelphia, PA 

1749 

Catholic Church 

America 

Trenton, NJ 

1776 

Hessians 

America 

Carlisle, PA 

1777 

Hessians 

America 

Windsor Locks, CT 

1777 

Hessian 

CT, New Eng, America 

Quebec, Canada 

1781 

Baroness Riedesel 

America 

Fort Dearborn, IL 

1804 

Hessians 

America 

Easton, PA 

1816 

Unnamed person 

America 

Lancaster, PA 

1821 

Matthais Zahm 

America 

Cambridge, MA 

1835 

Charles Follen 

New England 

Rochester, NY 

1840 

John Muelhaueser 

a church in America 

Williamsburg, VA 

1842 

Charles Minnigerode America 

New Braunfels, TX 

1846 

Unnamed person 

New Braunfels, TX 

Wooster, OH 

1847 

August Imgard 

America 

Cleveland, OH 

1851 

Pastor Schwan 

a church in America 


Given that we now know that such claims cannot be proven, is there any 
historical research can be conducted concerning those claims. The answer is 
“Yes”. It would be useful to find out if any of the 15 towns could prove that they 
actually had a tree in the year that they claimed. All that is needed is a Primary 
Source to do that for each town. 

Primary Source documents were found for 8 of the 15 claims. Eight towns 
and cities that were found to have had a documented Christmas tree in the year 
that they claimed. They are: 
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PLACE 

YEAR 

WHO Tree Existence Validated 

Bethlehem, PA 

1747 

Moravian Church 

X 

Philadelphia, PA 

1749 

Catholic Church 

X 

Lancaster, PA 

1821 

Matthais Zahm 

X 

Cambridge, MA 

1835 

Charles Follen 

X 

Rochester, NY 

1840 

John Muelhaueser 

X 

New Braunfels, TX 

1846 

Unnamed person 

X 

Wooster, OH 

1847 

August Imgard 

X 

Cleveland, OH 

1851 

Pastor Schwan 

X 


The details of the analysis of the 15 towns can be found in “Fifteen Failed 
Claims of First Christmas Trees: WHY?” by Mel Montemerlo [4]. There were five 
towns and cities that used “the Hessian rationale” to make a case that they had 
a Christmas tree in the year claimed. No Primary Source documentation could 
be found to show that they had a Christmas tree in the year claimed. Primary 
Source documentation could not be found for two of the other towns. Only 8 of 
the 15 towns had primary sources to validate their Christmas tree. 

This ends the validation phase of this research. The next phase of the 
research was to analyze more than 100 articles about those 15 claims to try to 
understand the true nature of those claims. Here are the results of that review of 
that literature. It provides the reasons that the 15 claims didn’t fare well. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE OF THE 15 CLAIMS OF FIRST 
CHRISTMAS TREES IN A STATE OR IN AMERICA 

What caused 15 towns to make claims of a first Christmas trees which 
cannot be proven? Why were the unprovable claims generated? To answer 
these questions, the literature generated by the 15 claims was reviewed. Here 
are the conclusions: 

1) The 15 claims of First Christmas trees were poorly defined. 

Each of the 15 towns had multiple versions of their claim. None of the 
towns officially sanctioned their claims. There was no proof for any of them. If 
you look at any one town, there is no way to determine which version of their 
claims that you should research. 

The state of all 15 of the claims is that they were too poorly defined to 
deserve historical research. Only two historical studies of the set of claims have 
been made. They were Shoemaker did it in 1959 [7], and the present study. 

2) The literature about the 15 claims is of poor quality. 

Books on writing history stress that the writing must be analytic, not 
descriptive. Analytic means that nothing is taken for granted. Everything is 
checked. Fact-checking is absolutely necessary in history research. Except for 
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Dr. Shoemaker’s study, no other analytic study was found. The articles 
described claims without doing any fact-checking. 

Many of the articles, such as the 1955 article that started the Windsor 
Locks claim, actively supported the unprovable claims. Other articles just took 
what they saw in other articles at face value. Most were in local newspapers, 
which were friendly to the claims. 

3) Effect of lower journalistic standards during the Christmas season 

Why have the 15 claims of first Christmas trees generated such a large 
number of low-quality newspaper articles, which were published during the 
Christmas season? The answer is that Christmastime is the slowest news 
season of the year. Newspapers have to fill the space, so they lower their 
journalistic standards for that brief period each year. That is the time when 
newspapers search for Christmas stories of local interest. Source [8] explains 
this phenomenon. Stories about the 15 claims of first Christmas trees are the 
type of article the newspapers want for Christmas week. Over half of the 
articles reviewed for this research were published in December. Christmas day 
is the most popular day for them. These claims by local towns, with no check 
on their validity, show up often in local and regional newspapers, which help fill 
their Christmas needs. One of the most popular of the claims is the Windsor 
Locks, CT claim, which was created in the Dec. 25, 1955 Hartford Courant 
article. More articles on Windsor Locks first Christmas tree appeared in this 
newspaper on: (Dec. 25, 1955; Dec. 1,1978; Dec. 25, 1983; Nov. 24, 1985; Dec 
11, 1989; Dec. 2, 1994; Dec. 3, 2015; Dec. 19, 2018; Dec. 27, 2018). 

4) The 15 claims of first Christmas trees are “Claims to Fame” 

What function do the 15 first Christmas tree claims serve? Historians 
weren’t interested in them. Why were local newspapers interested in them? 
Consider five “slogans” used in Windsor Locks, CT 

• Only town in the United States with a one-sided Main Street 

• Only town in the United States with the name of Windsor Locks. 

• First Christmas tree in Connecticut 

• First decorated Christmas tree in New England 

• First Christmas tree in America. 

All five claims/slogans are similar. Each claims something positive for the 
town, which cannot be proven. All five are popular, and have achieved a degree 
of local acceptance. The last three just happen to be about Christmas. 

In the literature, these are all called “Claims to Fame”. An internet search 
on “town claims to fame” produces a list of lists of Claims to Fame, such as: 

• Death Valley, CA - the hottest atmospheric temperature recorded on earth. 

• Hershey, PA - world’s largest piece of chocolate - 30,000 pounds. 

• Ruston, Louisiana - world’s largest peach cobbler. It weighed 2,251 pounds. 

• Timonium, Maryland - world’s largest crab cake. 300 pounds. 
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• Great Falls, Montana - home of the world’s shortest river. 

When you look at these claims to fame, they seem like fun, but they also 
seem trivial. None of the claims have historical value. The First Christmas tree 
claims are no different than the general “claims to fame.” 

The function of “Claims to Fame” is to market the town, and to serve as a 
“feel good” phrase for the citizens of the town. The 15 claims of first Christmas 
trees have all of the characteristics of general claims to fame. They are not 
official. They symbolize town pride even though they are not testable. They are 
informal MARKETING SLOGANS for towns and cities. They make the town 
seem more interesting and more important to potential visitors and also to the 
townspeople. They are less than they seem to be from a factual viewpoint. 
However, from a marketing viewpoint, they serve an important function. For 
those reasons, the claims remained in the public eye long enough to become 
legends, that is, old unproven stories that have attained some public belief. 

5) Small towns: Self-promotion and Historical Truth 

In 2016, soon after this research started, I contacted the Windsor Locks 
Historical Society to give them information that I had found about Mr. 
Roddemore, and to request information that they had. The request for 
information was turned down, and I was told that nothing negative to the town’s 
First Christmas claim would be allowed on the Windsor Locks Historical Society 
website. I was told that the story was well-loved in Windsor Locks, and that our 
townspeople don’t deserve to have that taken away from them. 

I wanted to find out if there is any literature on small-town citizens 
advocating that negative but valid historical information be hidden. A professor 
of history, who was the head of a small-town history museum in Scottsville, VA, 
published such an article. Dr. Evelyn Edson [9] had made a display for the 
museum. One of town’s citizens got angry when she saw the display, and told 
Dr. Edson that the man who was the subject of the display, is not talked about in 
the town anymore. He was in the Army in WWII and was decorated for bravery. 
He didn’t return to his wife and children after the war. He stayed in Germany. 

The lady wanted the display taken down. Shortly afterwards, it happened 
again. Dr. Edson was at a meeting of the Museum’s Board of Directors, She 
brought up the topic of racial tensions in Scottsville, and she was told that her 
job at the history museum was to “support the town”. The implication is that that 
topic was not to be brought up. That was twice that a town citizen wanted a 
historian to hide a piece of history in order to “support the town”, that is, make it 
look better than it really was. 

Dr. Edson’s article was published by the prestigious American History 
Association so that other historians who ran into that situation would realize that 
it is a known phenomenon. That explained the response I got from the Windsor 
Locks Historical Society. The support of local historical societies have also 
helped the unprovable claims stay alive. 
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CONCLUSION: 

A study was done on the claim that a Hessian prisoner of war, Hendrick 
Roddemore, put up the first Christmas tree in Connecticut in 1777 in what is 
now Windsor Locks. The newspaper article that started that claim was 
examined. It had six major problems. The two most important were that it used 
an invalid method to try to show that Roddemore may have put up a tree, and 
the author never tried to show that the tree was the ‘first’ in Connecticut. 

In spite of that, the claim grew to: “First Christmas tree in America”, and 
then fell to “First decorated Christmas tree in New England”. There was no 
attempt to show evidence for any of the claims, or to state the reason why the 
claim kept changing. It became obvious that it is impossible to test any claim 
of a first Christmas tree in a state or in America. You would have to prove that 
no-one in the state from the earliest settlers to the date of the claimed tree, ever 
put up a Christmas tree. That can’t be done. That holds true for all of the 15 
towns that made such claims. 

A check was made to see if each of the 15 towns could prove that they 
had a Christmas tree in that year that they claimed. Documentation was found 
for eight of the fifteen towns. 

To find out why 15 untestable claims of “first Christmas trees in a state or 
in America were made, a review of over 100 documents about the 15 claims was 
done. There were five findings: 

1) The fifteen claims were too undefined for history researchers to study 
them. As a result, except for a 1959 study and this study, no history research 
was done on them. However, they were in the newspapers very often. 

2) The quality of the literature was very poor by the standards of academic 
history papers. Only the Shoemaker study tested anything. Instead of being 
analytic and evaluative, the articles actually advocated for the claims. 

3) Newspapers reduce their journalistic standards at Christmas because it is 
a slow news time. That is the reason that the most of the poorly written articles 
on the 15 claims were in newspapers repeatedly during Christmas seasons. 

4) Claims of first Christmas trees are the same as other “claims to fame” that 
towns and cities use. These are all untestable. They are marketing slogans 
which are designed to increase the perceived importance and attractiveness of 
the town. Towns love them. Townspeople love them. Local and regional 
newspapers support them, especially at Christmas time. The newspapers have 
kept the claims in the public eye so long that they have become legends, that is, 
old unproven stories that have acquired a degree of public belief. 

5) Historians have found that in small towns, citizens have been known to 
advocate hiding facts found by historians which are negative to the town. That 
happened in this research too. 

The 15 claims of first Christmas trees, which were originally thought to be 
testable historical hypotheses, turned out to be untestable slogans for marketing 
their towns and cities. 
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Chapter 20 

Bradley Flying Service 


People who live in Windsor Locks in the late 1950s will remember Bradley 
Flying Service. The earliest reference to them on the internet was their phone 
number in the 1955 Windsor Locks phone book. It was NA3-5403. Many 
references can be found. 

The Windsor Locks Journal issue of June 28, 1956. Bradley Flying 
Service asked the town for a permit for an automobile dealer’s license to be 
used only for the service of trucks for Hamilton-Standard and the various airlines 
operating on Bradley Field. The pumps will not be used for the sale of gasoline 
to the public. 

Bradley Flight Service’s mission was to charter, overhaul and maintain 
planes. (Springfield Union, July 7, 1956). It was managed by Richard Thurston, 
President, and Lee L. Trainer, Vice President. It catered to light aircraft as well 
as selling fuel to commercial aircraft serving Bradley Field. As of January 1, 
1948, Bradley Flight Service performed a charter flying service, using its C-18 
Twin Beech. (Springfield Union, Jan. 5, 1958). 

As of January 25,1959, Bradley Flying Services was a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Flight Enterprises, an aircraft maintenance company which is also 
based at Bradley Field. Bradley Flying Service, which was by then managed by 
Robert W. Stewart, was installing 40,000 gallon underground jet fuel tanks. It 
also had a 5000 gallon tank truck which could pump 600 gallons a minute of JP 
1A fuel. Both the underground tanks and the truck had automatic water 
detectors which closed the valve whenever a trace of water was found. 
(Springfield Union, Jan. 25,1959.) 

As of Jan. 8, 1961, David Clayton was president and Alfred Crest was 
vice president and manager of Bradley Flying Service. They assumed their 
offices as of July, 1960 (Springfield Union, Jan. 8,1961) Bradley Flying service 
then had a Cessna 182 and ten tenant planes that it was leasing. They included 
a DC-3 and two twin Beachcrafts. 

Bradley Flying Service dissolved its business effective April 2, 1963. 
(Windsor Locks Journal, May 2, 1963. 

Following are a few photos of Bradley Flying Services aircraft and hanger 
at Bradley Field. 
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Bradley Flying Services 1950s 



Bradley Flying Services 1950s 


Sources 

Dates of issues of the Windsor Locks Journal and the Springfield Union used in 
this chapter were given beside the referenced text. 

The two photos are from the collection of Frank Baron. 
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Chapter 21 


New England Air Museum 

Windsor Locks was lucky to get Bradley Field. It was going to be built 
elsewhere, but Dexter Drake Coffin got the idea of having it built in Windsor 
Locks. He was powerful enough to make it happen. Then Windsor Locks got 
luck again. It got a Air Museum built near Bradley Field. 

The Connecticut Aviation Historical Association was established in 1959 
to study and preserve Connecticut’s aviation legacy. It created a large outdoor 
collection of aircraft across from the airport’s main entrance on Route 75. In 
1976 additional aircraft and displays were installed in one of the remaining World 
War II hangars at Bradley Field. It was called “the Bradley Air Museum”. The 
tornado of 1979 did massive damage to both parts of the Bradley Air Museum. 
The State of Connecticut provided support for salvaging the museums’ 
collection and it was rebuilt on a new site on the West side of the airport. It 
reopened in 1981, under a new name: the New England Air Museum (NEAM). 

The goal of the museum is to preserve, study and display New England’s 
aerospace history. Six hangars were build to house its collections, which now 
include more than 100 aircraft and thousands of artifacts. 
htt ps://www.ctexplored.orq/windsor-locks-brad l ev-international-airp ort/ 

The New England Air Museum has three hangars for displays, outdoor 
displays and other hangars which are used for restoration. It has collections of 
aircraft, aircraft engines, flight simulators, books, photographs, and the list goes 
on. 

According to the Wikipedia article on NEAM: 

Significant aircraft include the Silas Brooks balloon basket - 
the oldest surviving American-built aircraft, the Sikorsky 
VS-44A - the sole remaining American-built commercial 
trans-oceanic four-engine flying boat, the Goodyear 
ZNPK-28 Blimp Control Car - one of only two surviving K- 
class control cars in the world. 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/New England Air Museum 

NEAM also has displays which remain for a while, and then are replaced. 
All museums have to do this to keep people coming back. This is an 
outstanding museum with does Windsor Locks proud. It is a fun place for kids 
and adults to visit, and a great place for people who are serious about aviation 
and aviation history. 

Following are some of the aircraft which are part of the New England Air 
Museum. 
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Douglas F4D-1 Skyray 



Kaman SH-2F “Seasprite” 
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Sikorsky LH-340 Seabat 



Sikorsky VS-44A “Excambian” 
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Granville Brothers R-1 
Supersportster Replica 


CONCLUSION 

The New England Air Museum is a serious, high-quality museum. The 
extensive collection of historic aircraft, engines, simulators and other aircraft 
materials is for the serious aviation scholar as well as for visits by families. It 
was destroyed by a tornado, but it came back stronger than ever. 


SOURCES 

htt ps://www.ctexplored.org/windsor-locks-brad l ev-international-airp ort/ 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/New England Air Museum 

https://www.neam.org/shell.php?page=aircraft collection 
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Chapter 22 


The Sanborn Fire Insurance Maps of 

Windsor Locks 

The Sanborn company began making maps for fire insurance companies 
and underwriters in 1865. The maps provide such information as building 
dimensions, construction materials, and significant features. 

The maps were originally created to allow fire insurance companies to 
assess their liabilities in towns and cities of the United States. Since they 
contain detailed information about individual buildings in approximately 12,000 
U.S. cities and towns, Sanborn maps are valuable for historical research. 

Sanborn held a monopoly over fire insurance maps for the majority of the 
20th century, but the business declined as US insurance companies stopped 
using maps for underwriting in the 1960s. The last Sanborn fire maps were 
published on microfilm in 1977. (https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Sanborn Maps) 
The Sanborn Fire Maps can be found in many places on the internet, but 
no website could be found which had all of the Windsor Locks maps. Fifteen 
were found for Windsor Locks. All fifteen are included in this chapter. They 
consist of: 

- Two maps for 1885 

- Two maps for 1887 

- Two maps for 1897 

- Three maps for 1905 

- Six maps for 1912. 

None of those five sets cover the entire town. They cover the main central 
district, including the mills along the canal, some of Main Street, and the area 
from Main Street up toward Chestnut and Center Streets. The areas covered by 
the maps increased in size as time went on. For the areas covered, a great deal 
of information can be found on each building. Of course, as time went on, some 
buildings were replaced by other buildings. These maps let you figure out if the 
current building was there when the maps were made. 

The Library of Congress has a large collection of the Sanborn Fire Maps. 
Yale University has all of the Sanborn maps of Connecticut towns and cities. 
Unfortunately they are not all on-line. Some can only be gotten by physically 
going to Yale University. 

The information on each building in the maps is coded. A good 
description is found at: https://www.loc.aov/collections/sanborn-maps/about- 
this-collection/ 
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Below you will find a portion of the codes that were used. They come from 
the above reference. 

Sanborn Keys & Colors 

Knowledge of the keys and colors is necessary to understand the 
information in fire insurance maps. You can tell what the building was 
made of by its color. Below, we see that brick and tile are represented with 
a pink color. 


| (We) J 

Tile building. 

' NUMBER or STORIES 4 

1 

| Brick building with frame cornice. 

(two STORIES andfjmt Z& 

1 COMPOSITION HOOT • 

t. .. »•' stone frpnt. 

•* •• frame side 

L. 

SHtHOVt AOOr X 

(OlVIOCO BY FRAME PARTITION) 

(vend) 

Brick veneered building. 

‘ BRICK l$T 

.. and frame building. 

FRAME,BRICK UNCO 

Frame building,brick lined. 


NONCOHBUSTIftlC * 0 Cr 
COVERING Of METAL, 
5LATC.TILC OH 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES Q 

Brick building with brick or metal cornice 


Below, we see that yellow indicates frame, or wood, structures. It 
shows the use of framing on the nside as well as outside of buildings. 
Along with the color indicators, the map uses basic abbreviations: S = 
store, D = dwelling. 

Brick building with frame side 

(OlVIOCO BY FRAME PARTITION) 

Brick veneered building. 

and frame building. 

Frame building,brick lined. 

•• « metal clad. 

Frame building. 

Frame building covered with asbestos 
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Below we see that olive green denoted fire resistant construction and 
gray indicated adobe construction. Blue denotes concrete and cinder block 
construction. Gray is also used to indicate metal or iron building materials. 



Aooec 


HEIGHT Or BU110IN6 IN 
rtET rnoMG«ouHO v tv 
TO woor vine 


(C BR) 


(C B) 


(CONC-) 


/ TLAT 5‘STORE 


A/hB auto in a'sWT 


LOFT 


fire proof construction. 

(or fire resistive cohst’n) 

Adobe building. 

Stone building 

Concrete, lime, cinder or 
cement brick 

Hollow concrete or cement block const n 
Concrete or reinforced concrete con3*h 
Frame building metal clad. 

Iron building. 

Tenant building occupied by 
various manufacturing or occupancies 


This chapter includes all fifteen of the Sanborn maps of Windsor 
Locks that were found. This chapter lets you know what portions of 
Windsor Locks were covered in each of the maps, and lets you get further 
information about each building in the map. 

These maps cover the set of manufacturing mills along the canal, the retail 
buildings along Main Street, and the other buildings going west from Main Street 
to about Center Street, and from about Church Street north to North Street and 
Suffield Street. That is the area where most people lived and worked in 
Windsor Locks in the 1885-1912 timeframe. One can see the lots marked out 
in the 1897 and later maps. 

If you have lived in the downtown area of Windsor Locks or know 
someone who does, and you want to find out what was on that lot from 1895 - 
1912, just look at the fifteen maps and see if that lot is in any of them. For 
example, suppose you lived at 60 Grove St in the 1950s. You could look 
through the 15 maps quickly, and you will see that the 1912 Map 2 shows the 
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Parochial School on Grove St. Since 60 Grove Street is directly across from the 
school, you can see that there are two houses on the map. The one at a lot 
listed as 84 Grove Street is where 60 Grove Street was in the 1950s and is now. 
You can look at the color of the structure and see it is made of the same 
materials as the current house, which is a wood structure. Of course, it may not 
be the same structure that is there now. 

These maps are also of use by historians and others interested in the 
manufacturing mills along the canal. The number of floors, the type of structure 
and the location of each mill can be seen in the 15 maps in this chapter. 

For each map, a paragraph is given which lists the streets covered by the 
map. The existence of the river, the canal and Main Street in some of the maps 
makes it easier for you to see what the map covers. 

The fifteen Sanborn maps of Windsor Locks are presented in 
chronological order. 

The maps begin on the next page. 
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1885 Map 1 of Windsor Locks 



1885 Map 1 encompasses the River, the Canal, and Main Street from Oak 
Street to a little past Church Street. It covers that area between the River and 
Chestnut Street. It also covers Oak Street from Main St to Chestnut Street. Note 
the shapes of the buildings. Colors indicate what the building is made of. 
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1885 Map 2 of Windsor Locks 



1885 Map 2 covers the mills, the canal, the Passenger Railroad station, Main St., 
Grove St., Oak St., and Chestnut St. Note the Seymour Paper company, the 
Charter Oak Hotel (Later became Coly’s Hotel). 
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1892 Map 1 of Windsor Locks 



1892 Map 1 is similar to the 1885 Map 1. It covers the same area. You can look 
for changes with occurred between 1885 and 1892. Also be sure to notice the 
colors of the buildings and what they mean. 
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1892 Map 2 of Windsor Locks 



The 1892 Map covers about the same area that the 1885 map covered. Notice 
the additions. For example, there are more buildings on Main St, between 
Grove Chestnut Streets. 
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1897 Map 1 of Windsor Locks 



1897 Map 1 is an update of 1892 Map 1. The area covered is the same. There 
are some changes on the left section of the map, and also on the mills by the 
canal. 
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1897 Map 2 of Windsor Locks 



1897 Map 2 is an update of the 1892 Map 2. There are some changes on both 
sides of the canal. 
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1905 Map 1 of Windsor Locks 



1905 Map 1 is an update of 1897 Map 1. The area covered is the same. 
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1905 Map 2 of Windsor Locks 



This is not an update of 1897 Map 2. In 1897 there were two maps. In 1905, 
there were three maps of Windsor Locks. This one has Main St. on the bottom. 
Oak, Spring and Church Streets go up from there. 
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1905 Map 3 of Windsor Locks 



1905 Map 3 has three strips of the canal going vertically. This is the first time we 
have seen this format. 
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1912 Map 1 



In 1912, six maps were made for Windsor Locks. Map 1 has an index of streets 
but it is too small to read here. Try to expand the page on your computer to be 
able to read the street names. 
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1912 Map 2 of Windsor Locks 



1912 Map 2 is split in half. The top half is of Spring Street going horizontally. 
The bottom half is of Grove St going horizontally from Center St on the left to 
Chestnut St. on the right. 
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1912 Map 3 of Windsor Locks 



1912 Map 3 has the canal and Main St going vertically up on the right. Chestnut 
Street is vertical on the left. Horizontally, you see Oak Street and Grove Street. 
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1912 Map 4 of Windsor Locks 



1912 Map 4 has Center Street vertical on the left. Church, Spring and Oak 
Streets are horizontal, with Oak Street on the top. 
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1912 Map 5 



The 1912 Map 5 area is to the right of the area ini 912 Map 4. It has Oak, Spring 
and Church Streets horizontally, with Main Street and the canal vertical on the 
right. 
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1912 Map 6 



1912 Map 6 is the last of the Windsor Locks maps that could be found. It 
covers a different section than any of the previous maps. It has North Main 
vertical on the right. You can see Suffield, Center, Olive and Pleasant Streets. 
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Conclusion 

Sanborn began developing “Fire Insurance Maps” in 1885. For Windsor 
Locks, we found two maps made in 1895, two in 1892, two in 1897 three in 
1905 and six in 1912, for a total of 15 maps. They have detailed information on 
the construction materials, size of buildings etc.. While these maps are no 
longer used for fire insurance purposes, they are now extremely for studying 
history. From 1895 to 1912, the area that was mapped increased. Each of the 
18 maps was briefly described to help the reader get oriented to each map so 
that buildings of interest could more easily be found. 

These maps cover the manufacturing mills along the canal, the retail 
buildings along Main Street, and the other buildings going west from Main street 
to about Center Street, and from about Church Street north to North Street and 
Suffield Street. That is where most people lived and worked in Windsor Locks 
in 1885-1912. The lots are marked out in the 1897 and later maps. 

These maps are also of use to those interested in history. They tell us a 
lot about the manufacturing mills along the canal as well as about houses. The 
number of floors, the type of structure and the location of each mill can be seen 
in the fifteen maps in this chapter. 

It is possible that there are more than fifteen Sanborn maps for Windsor 
Locks. At this time, extensive search only found fifteen of them. 

SOURCES 

The 15 Sanborn Fire Maps of Windsor Locks were provided by Mr. Darry Ruiter. 

Some of the maps can be found on the Library of Congress website: 
htt ps://www.loc.aov/co ll ect i ons/sanborn-maps/about-this-co ll ection/ 

The best source for Sanborn maps of cities and towns in Connecticut is Yale 
University. Unfortunately many can only be gotten at the University. Their 
website is: https://www.librarv.vale.edu/MapColl/print sanborn ct.html 

Background on the Sanborn Fire Insurance Maps is at: 
https://en.wikipedia.ora/wiki/Sanborn Maps 
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Chapter 23 

Windsor Locks: Eating in the 1950s 

Pasta had not been invented. It was macaroni or spaghetti. 

Curry was a surname. 

Pizza? Sounds like a leaning tower somewhere. 

Bananas and oranges only appeared at Christmas time. 

All chips were plain. 

Oil was for lubricating. Fat was for cooking. 

Tea was made in a teapot using tea leaves and never green. 

Cubed sugar was regarded as posh. 

Chickens didn’t have fingers in those days. 

None of us had ever heard of yogurt. 

Healthy food consisted of anything edible. 

Cooking outside the home was called camping. 

Seaweed was not a recognized food. 

Sugar enjoyed a good press in those days and was regarded as white gold. 
Prunes were medicinal. 

Surprisingly muesli was readily available. It was called cattle food. 

Pineapples came in chunks in a tin. We had seen pictures of a real one. 

Water came out of the tap. If someone suggested bottling it and charging more 
than gasoline for it, they would have become a laughing stock. 

The one thing that we never ever had on/at the table in the fifties .... was 
elbows, hats and cell phones. 
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Chapter 24 


Objects Found in 1950s Homes 

Thinking back to the 1950s, there were things in our homes in Windsor 
Locks that are no longer found in most homes. Of course, these are things 
which were found in homes across the United States in those years. Writing 
about these things isn’t as effective as photos. They bring back the memories. 
Some of this items, such as the Chrome and Formica kitchenette sets are still 
made and sold. “Retro” can be fun. By the way, do you know where the word 
“Formica” came from? It used to be called Micarta, but when the manufacturer 
was sold, they didn’t sell the name. It became “formica”, which comes from 
“formerly micarta.” 



Chrome & Formica Kitchen Set 
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Basement window for coal chute 
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Ice Chest 



Portable Stereo Record Player 
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Boot scraper 



Color TV with Rabbit Ears 
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Electric Can Opener 
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Mercurochrome 
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S&H Green Stamps 



Card Table and Chairs 
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Milk Box 
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Chapter 25 


Growing Up in Windsor Locks 

Author Unknown 

The essay below is a beautifully worded, and true-to-life account of 
growing up in Windsor Locks. The author of the essay is unknown. It was 
found on a Windsor Locks Facebook page on March 25, 2020. The person who 
posted it did not know who the author was. The author was obviously from a 
small town in Connecticut. If it wasn’t Windsor Locks, it was a town much like 
Windsor Locks. There was a good deal of feedback indicating that Windsor 
Locks citizens found the essay to be an accurate portrayal of growing up in 
Windsor Locks. It is brief, to the point, highly descriptive and accurate. Here is 
the essay: 

I’m so happy I grew up when all people respected each other and we had 
amazing role models. We had total respect for EVERYONE... This is how it was!! 
Growing up we had the best neighborhood. I often think of my childhood friends 
and wonder how they are (I am still in touch with a couple) such great 
memories!! 

I am from Connecticut. When I was a child our area code was 860. And 
most of my clothes came from Kmart, Caldors. Bradlees, Sears or hand me 
downs. 

Eating out at a restaurant was a huge deal that only happened for very 
special occasions . McDonald's was always a treat. 

Fast food was a ham ’n cheese or pb&j sandwich to take outside in the 
yard. Eating ice cream was a treat on a hot day. 

You took your school clothes off as soon as you got home and put on 
your play clothes. We had to do our homework before being allowed outside to 
play. We ate dinner at the table. We went to school everyday and rode a bus 
with 3 to a seat. There was no taking or picking you up in the car, you walked! 

Our phone hung on the wall in the kitchen and had a cord there was no 
private conversation or cell phones! 

Most TVs didn’t have remotes, we had to actually get up to change the 
channel. 

We played Mother May I, Hopscotch, Cowboys and Indians, Cops and 
Robbers, 1,2,3 Not It, Red Light Green Light, Red Rover, Hide & Seek, Truth or 
Dare, Tag, Baseball, 4 square, Kick Ball, Dodge Ball, and rode bikes. 

Girls could spend hours playing Barbies or house. Boys played football in 
the yard or play with there action figures. We played baseball or softball at the 
local park every summer and swam in the river or the lake . No one had their 
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own pool! 

Staying in the house was a punishment and the only thing we knew about 
"bored"— "You better find something to do before I find it for you!" 

We ate what mom made for dinner or we ate nothing at all. 

There was no bottled water; we drank from the tap or the water hose 
(warm). 

We watched cartoons on Saturday mornings, and rode our bikes for hours 
and ran around in the woods. 

We weren't AFRAID OF ANYTHING. If someone had a fight, that's what it 
was and we were friends again a week later, if not SOONER. We played til dark, 
sunset was our curfew. 

School was mandatory and teachers were people who you could TRUST 
and respect. 

We watched our MOUTHS around our elders because ALL of our Aunts, 
Uncles, Grandpas and Grandmas AND our Parents best friends were also our 
PARENTS (they COULD & WOULD WHOOP Y'ALL!,) and you didn't want them 
telling your PARENTS if you misbehaved. 

These were the good ole days. Kids today will never know how it feels to 
be a real kid. I loved my childhood...!!! 

Kids these days will never understand how we grew up!!! 

Good Times! 
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Chapter 26 

Windsor Locks Town Dump 



Windsor Locks Town Dump, West Spring St. 1960 


For a long time, Windsor Locks had a “town dump”. It was located 
where Reed Park is located (2020). You drove there by turning right off of 
Spring Street onto Hathaway Street, across from the Fish Hatchery. For 
decades, there was no garbage pickup in toen. You drove your garbage to the 
dump. You had to watch where you parked. You didn’t want to park over 
anything that was burning. Finally the dump was closed in the early 1960s. 
Homes were built near it, and Reed park was built. 



Windsor Locks town dump - 1956 
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Windsor Locks town dump - 1956 



Windsor Locks town dump -1956 

Source: 

The four photographs were provided by Frank Baron. 
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Meet the Author 



Mel & Mary Beth Montemerlo & Family 
Christmas 2019 


Hello. Here is a photo of my family that was taken last Christmas. You 
can see my wife and I, our three children, their spouses and our seven 
grandchildren. This photo tells you more about me than a photo of just myself. 
My name is Mel Montemerlo. I am the author of the three-book set: “Windsor 
Locks History: Volumes I, II and IN”. Researching and writing these books has 
been one of the most satisfying projects of my 77 year life. I was brought up in 
Windsor Locks from birth in 1943 until I went to college. During my ten years of 
university life, I spent many of my summers and many vacations visiting family 
and friends back in Windsor Locks. I have gotten back to my hometown at least 
annually since I started my career. To paraphrase an old saying: “You can take 
the boy out of Windsor Locks, but you can’t take Windsor Locks out of the boy. 

I thoroughly enjoyed growing up in this special small town on the 
Connecticut River. My memories are still vivid. I grew up at 60 Grove St., right 
across the street from St. Mary’s school, which is where I attended elementary 
school. Much of my free time was in the “Public Park”, which is now called 
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Pesci Park. That is where we all played baseball, basketball, football, hit tennis 
balls against the west wall of the school, and just “hung out” with friends. 

Jimmy McKenna lived on Center St., catty-corner from my house. Peggy 
Draghi, Clair Tomaczek, Bobby Angelo, Donna and Donald Pesci, the Rabbett 
family, Susan Root, Elaine Oullette, Wilson Taylor, and a host of other friends 
lived within a few blocks of me. Many of us walked to the old public school 
building on Church Street for Miss Bruce’s 1949 Kindergarten class, which was 
the last kindergarten class held at that school. Then most of us went to St. 
Mary’s school. Mr. Johnson, the undertaker, lived just four houses away. His 
son used to come to my house to “shoot hoops” in the net my father put up on 
the garage. 

We were “free range kids” who left home in the morning on Saturday, and 
went over to some other kid’s house, where we tried to get a group together and 
get some games going. I remember Jimmy McKenna’s home being a frequent 
meeting place, and also the grandstand by the little league baseball field. 
Sometimes one of the mothers would call and let the other mothers know where 
we were. Those were the 1940s and 1950s. We spent summer days in the 
park making crafts. There were bicycle decorating contests, movies in the park, 
and a pavilion that held dances. 

Those times are gone forever. You wouldn’t let your kids go to Pesci Park 
now, and you certainly wouldn’t let them have the freedom that we had, and that 
we took for granted. Windsor Locks, in that era, was a bit like “Leave it to 
Beaver” or “Ozzie and Harriet”. Of course, times have changed, and the world 
has changed, and Windsor Locks has changed with it. 

The Windsor Locks that I remember from the 1940s and 1950s was 
“downtown Windsor Locks”. I lived a block and a half from Main Street. We 
referred to the downtown section of Windsor Locks as “Down-street”. In the 
1950s, when families move into town to work at the companies near Bradley 
Field, the “Southwest” section of town built up. Those folks referred to Main 
Street at “Downtown”, not “Down-street”. 

The Main Street was the HEART AND SOUL of Windsor Locks. In the 
1940s and early 1950s, most Windsor Locksers lived between West Street and 
Main Street. Most folks walked to Main Street to shop at the A&P, or to go to 
Sid’s “Modern Drug” store. Lillian’s Shoppe was the woman's and children's 
store. We had small markets such as : Johnny Cappa’s, Maria’s, Joe Borracci’s, 
which became the Oak St. Market, Barberi’s Home Style Bakery, Sisitzky’s, and 
other favorites such as: Carlisle’s, LaRussa’s, Bidwell’s, Marconi Brothers 
Luncheonette, the Donut Kettle, Red Leary’s, Tony’s Soda Shoppe, Carroll’s 
Drugstore, Bianchi’s Restaurant, the Rialto Theater, and the list goes on. We 
knew the owners of all of the stores, and they knew us. Dr. Carniglia seemed to 
be everybody’s doctor. He always had a cigarette hanging out of the side of his 
mouth, and a bottle of Coca Cola close by. He spoke in a raspy voice and gave 
you a coupon for an ice cream cone at Carroll’s Drugstore. 
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The Main Street area was the center of business, entertainment and social 
life in Windsor Locks. Many of our fathers walked to and from work at the mills 
along the canal every day. We were proud of Bradley Field and often visited 
there to watch planes take off and land by the old wooden buildings. 

The memories of those people and those places and the values that 
people shared at that time became a part of me. It was a time of trust. A 
person’s word was their bond. It was a time of family values. Windsor Locks 
was home to immigrants and their children and grandchildren. It was a time 
when almost everyone went to church. Windsor Locks had a number of 
fraternal organizations, such as the Polish Club, the Italian American Club, the 
Knights of Columbus, and the Lion’s Club. We had an annual St. Oronzo Day 
celebration. 

There were small towns like Windsor Locks across the nation, but I only 
knew one of them - Windsor Locks. There were no guns, no shootings, no 
drugs, and people kept their houses, driveways and yards in top shape. There 
was a bit of competition to keep your house painted and the lawn mowed. 

There were no gangs, no graffiti, no drugs, and no neighborhoods in a state of 
blight. 

Bottom line: Windsor Locks was special to all of us. That is what caused 
me to decide to write the history of Windsor Locks during my retirement years. 

It took from 2016 to 2020. I had the time. During my career, I had published 
more than a hundred articles, so I had plenty of practice at research and writing. 
That is why I wrote the history of my hometown. 

The method that I used was unconventional. Facebook is not known as a 
haven for intellectual endeavors, but it gave me access to the people of Windsor 
Locks. There are a number of Facebook websites by and for the people of 
Windsor Locks, and the people who used to live there. I wrote up a draft of 
each chapter, and put it on those Facebook websites and asked for feedback. I 
received photographs, more information, and a list of my typographical errors. 

It turned out to be a “group enterprise”. The people of Windsor Locks helped 
me write those chapters. The three volumes total 106 chapters, about 1035 
pages, and more than 1000 old photos of Windsor Locks. 

So what purposes will this three volume set of Windsor Locks 
History serve? So far, it has provided about four years of entertainment and 
learning for the residents and former residents of Windsor Locks, and for me, 
via the Facebook websites. It took four years, which is 208 weeks, to write the 
106 chapters, which means the chapters came out on the average of one every 
two weeks. I never counted, but I would estimate those 106 chapters on 
Facebook resulted in four to five thousand responses. I want to thank everyone 
who sent me photos, information and feedback on the draft chapters that I 
posted. I could not have done it without you. That process enabled me to get 
photos of places such as Johnny Cappa’s store, Tony Basile’s Shoe Repair 
Stop, Blanche’s Bowling Alley, the Villa Rose and other buildings which were 
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well known, but for which I could not find any photos. I also want to thank the 
Windsor Locks historians who provided many hours of help via telephone. They 
are: Bill Fournier, Mickey Danyluk, Bob Pearce, Chet Pohorylo, Frank Baron and 
Phil Devlin. I can’t thank them enough. 

The three volumes of Windsor Locks History can be found by searching 
for them on the Internet. I have put them on archive.ora which was built to 
“last forever”. I hope it does, but I will also put the three books on other 
websites. You can also get electronic copies from the Windsor Locks Public 
Library, and can view the printed copies that are in the Public Library. To read 
the three volumes online, or to download them go to archive.ora . and search 
for “Windsor Locks History, Montemerlo”. That will take you to a page where 
you can read, search or download them at no cost. 

Back to the purposes that I hope this three book set will serve: 

1) I hope that people who love Windsor Locks, both present and future, will 
keep a download of the three volumes in their computers for occasional 
reference, and for reading enjoyment. 

2) The Windsor Locks Middle School History Club now has an annual history 
writing contest, which was started by a great teacher named Mr. Erick 
Knickerbocker. I made printed copies available to the school for the 
members of the History Club to use. I have attended the display of their 
projects during Heritage Week for the past two years. A number of students 
used my books as sources for their research. I hope that continues. 

3) I hope my Windsor Locks History will be a help for future Windsor Locks 
historians. It has been 120 years since the last Windsor Locks History 
book. Hopefully the next one will come sooner than that. 

4) I hope my three books are used by townspeople, town leaders, teachers, 
etc. as a quick and easy source for about a thousand old photographs of 
Windsor Locks. Those photos can be copied and used elsewhere and the 
stories of the photos are also included. 

I hope you have enjoyed and profited from reading my three volumes of 
Windsor Locks History, and I thank you for doing that. Please tell others about 
the books, and where they can download them for free. May your memories of 
our beloved hometown stay vivid for you forever. 

Sincerely, 

Mel Montemerlo 
July 18, 2020 
Bel Air, MD 
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